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Our children’s best chance 
lies in our vital dedication 
to the principles of morality 
that are supported by the 
oldest traditions of Christian- 
ity, and demonstrated by a 
human reason confident of its 
power to attain truth. 


Our Moral Commitment 
to Coming Generations 


Laurence C. McHucu, S.J. 
Associate Editor, AMERICA 


Bx in 1931 Aldous Huxley, the 
English novelist, wrote a bitter- 
ly satirical novel called Brave New 
World. Projecting the trends of that 
period into the 26th century, Huxley 
sketched a repulsive vision of the 
future in which a scientific dicta- 
torship ruled the destinies of a mor- 
onic proletarian horde which en- 
joyed no true human freedom, but 
was kept happy by the use of a 
tranquilizer called soma. Huxley's 
fantastic tale, which has been de- 
scribed as a “futuristic soap opera,” 
was a strong indictment of the dubi- 


ous progress of the modern age. 
Doubtful indeed is the progress of 
an era which advances toward an 
upside-down utopia characterized by 
automated totalitarianism, universal 
thought-control and __ streamlined 
slavery. 

‘In 1958 the same Huxley, wiser 
now but still no optimist, published 
another book called Brave New 
World Revisited. The aging writer 
has now compared the world of 
1958 with the prophetic fantasy of 
earlier days, and is appalled to find 
how much of his dire soothsaying 


*An address to a symposium honoring the centennial of the petroleum industry and the 
Silver Anniversary of the University of Houston, Texas, August 26, 1959. 
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has become reality. The dreary 
world of the 26th century is rushing 
upon us like a supersonic missile. 
With freedom going underground 
everywhere, the nightmare world of 
totalitarian conformity is fast be- 
coming a waking horror; men are 
losing their individuality and turn- 
ing into placid robots. 

Huxley's gong 9 prophecy is 
of course only one of the scarecrow 
worlds that thinking men dream up 
when they extrapolate into the fu- 
ture the dismal portents that are 
embryonic in the crazy, mixed-up 
womb of our times. It is easy, too, 
to discount such predictions as the 
dolorous mouthings of the sob-sisters 
of impending doom. We can match 
every dour forecast of the Gloomy 
Gusses with rosy horoscopes of the 
coming age of leisure, pen 3 and 
peace. We can cheerfully invoke the 
philosophy of inevitable progress 
and convince ourselves that, what- 
ever may be the defects of our peri- 
od, in the end the self-regenerative 
forces in man and society will re- 
verse the drift toward barbarism 
and set the race once more on the 
highroad to liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

I do not count myself among the 
Pollyannas of peace, power and 
plenty. When I weigh the moral 
bankruptcy of the world today, I 
am more inclined to don the garb 
of Cassandra and cry Havoc! even 
though I do not presume to gaze in 
the crystal ball of the seers and dis- 
cern the shape of future horrors. 

I think I have reason for my pes- 
simism. I do not equate human 








well-being with technological prow- 
ess in taming the forces of nature. 
Will it necessarily increase human 
happiness if someday all our think- 
ing is done by computing machines? 
Pagan Aristotle long ago held that 
the noblest happiness available to 
man lay precisely in the exercise of 
his highest powers along lines of 
excellence, in a life affording them 
scope. Will the Good Life be nota- 
bly enriched by complete automa- 
tion of industrial processes and ac- 
cess to boundless thermonuclear 
power if our offspring find no bet- 
ter use for their abundant leisure 
than frantic indulgence of the pas- 
sions that link us to the brutes? And 
what contribution will rocket flights 
to Venus or Pluto make to man’s 
perfection if the conquest of space 
means that we transfer the devasta- 
tion of nuclear war to the fringes 
of the solar system? 


Moral Values Rejected 


The fact is that our age is fast 
multiplying the material opportuni- 
ties for happiness, while it is wanton- 
ly abandoning the standards of 
choice which make happiness at- 
tainable. One characteristic of our 
century is that every advance in 
knowledge and know-how seems to 
be balanced by some rejection of 
the moral values that are associ- 
ated with the past history of our 
Christian culture and _ civilization. 
And herein, as I conceive it, lies 
the threat to our own higher good 
and that of our children. In familiar 
Scriptural language, “what doth it 
profit a man, if he gains the whole 
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world, and suffers the loss of his 
own soul?” 

For it is true, is it not, that to- 
gether with our institutions, cul- 
ture, arts, and so on, we also trans- 
mit to coming generations the stand- 
ards that guide the free choices 
which set the pattern of moral con- 
duct. In this matter each new gen- 
eration is the heir of its parental 
attitudes and the innocent victim of 
its ancestral mistakes. But if the fa- 
thers eat wild grapes, is it any won- 
der that the children’s teeth are set 
on edge? If we hand down to our 
offspring a false concept of moral- 
ity, phony notions of what is right 
or wrong and goals of life that are 
unworthy of man’s nature and ex- 
alted powers, can we expect that 
future generations will automatical- 
ly stumble on the path to the Good 
Life? 

It will be helpful to my purpose 
if we consider now the catastrophe 
that has overwhelmed the field of 
ethics in recent centuries. 

Five centuries ago, the educated 
men of the western world almost 
universally subscribed, in principle 
at least, to a common view of mor- 
ality and conduct. It was a frame- 
work that was strongly supported 
by revealed religion, yet seemed 
also to be in great part demonstra- 
ble by human reason alone. In that 
framework a personal, intelligent 
God played the role of Creator, 
Lawgiver and Judge. Man himself 
enjoyed genuine freedom of choice 
between moral good and evil, and 
his ultimate attainment of happiness 
or self-fulfillment depended on his 
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observance of a moral law whose 
main precepts were considered clear- 
cut, well-known, universally applica- 
ble and everlastingly stable. 

It is precisely this monolithic edi- 
fice of traditional morality that is 
being disastrously undermined by 
the strong currents that have swirled 
about its foundations in the last few 
hundred years. We can do no more 
here than name a few of these cur- 
rents and broadly outline their 
erosive influence. 


The Decay of Ethics 


I think that the beginnings of our 
present ethical debacle can be 
traced to the Renaissance, or Re- 
vival of Learning, which was in full 
career by the end of the fifteenth 
century. The pertinent feature of 
the Renaissance, for our purposes, 
was that it shifted the center of 
intellectual interest from theology to 
humanity. God, so to speak, retired 
into the wings, and man came down- 
stage. A new emphasis fell on the 
things of time, rather than on eter- 
nity. A cultivated appreciation of 
the pagan values of ancient Rome 
and Greece encouraged the attitude 
that man was on his own, and that 
humanity, rather than God, was the 
measure of all things. 

If the Renaissance fathered the 
secularism which is so prominent a 
mark of our modern age, the Refor- 
mation too may be regarded as an 
influence whose ultimate impact on 
traditional morality has been disas- 
trous. The Reformation, which be- 
gan by splitting Christianity into 
warring sects, soon achieved the 
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dubious distinction of making every 
man a judge of religious dogma and 
moral truth. The principle of the 
private interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures was itself an invitation to end- 
less diversity in understanding the 
moral doctrines that form an essen- 
tial part of the Christian faith, as 
well as an effective denial of the 
teaching authority of the Church, 
without which moral codes seem to 
lose their power of commanding hu- 
man allegiance and withstanding 
the assaults of passion. 

A third factor that has had a 
strong erosive influence on accept- 
ed moral standards is the tremen- 
dous development of the natural 
sciences and the triumph of the sci- 
entific method. Modern science real- 
ly began with the Copernican rev- 
olution that ejected the earth from 
the center of the universe and 
turned it into a small satellite of 
the sun. Today it has led us to the 
view that the solar system itself is 
no more than a normal system in 
an average galaxy that is but one 
among countless island universes. 

Modern science, of course, has 
done much more than shrink man 
to apparent insignificance while 
enormously enlarging our knowledge 
about and our mastery over the 
forces of nature. The prestige of 
the experimental method has led us 
to discount or suspect knowledge 
that is secured by any other means. 
Even the climate of ethics is rife 
with cries for a new approach to 
the problems of conduct, an ap- 
proach that would begin by discard- 
ing all that the past has handed 
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down to us about human goals, mor- 
al values and ethical codes. 

This demand for a reorientation 
of morality naturally is quite in line 
with the spirit of evolutionary bi- 
ology and materialistic psychology. 
If man is only the chance outcome 
of blind natural forces, it is indeed 
time to stop talking about free will, 
immortality and objective values. 
Good and evil, merit and blame 
have no substantial meaning if man 
is only a collocation of nuclear dy- 
namisms in a closed universe of mat- 
ter. If all our notions of right and 
wrong can be traced to animal fears, 
instinctive responses or taboos that 
somehow fixed themselves on the be- 
havior of primitive apelike men, it 
is indeed preposterous to accept the 
old principles of morality, much less 
live by them. 


Ethics Today 


What has been the general effect 
of the foregoing and other subver- 
sive influences on the so-called art 
and sciences of human conduct? 

Ethics today has largely degen- 
erated into a mere history of codes 
and customs, as men despair of dis- 
covering firm bases and stable val- 
ues for the guidance of conscience. 
If we ask the moralists what is the 
end of man or the meaning of mor- 
ality, all we hear is a Babel of con- 
flicting answers. Rejecting the sup- 
port of religious authority, and 
mistrusting or denying the power of 
reason to establish the foundations 
of morality and the root conditions 
of the Good Life, ethics finds itself 
to be a sort of plastic, parasite dis- 
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cipline that is open to every force 
that is applied to it in the name of 
science or modernity. It tends to 
change its shape with every new 
theory that is advanced in psychol- 
ogy, sociology or anthropology. 

Consider for instance the fluctu- 
ating attitudes of ethical opinion on 
the basic notions of God, man and 
morality. 

God has been all but eliminated 
from the world of philosophy and 
has even evaporated from much of 
the world of religious thought. 
Marx celebrated the death of the 
Deity, and his followers have in- 
stalled dialectical materialism on the 
vacant throne of the world. Others, 
with starry-eyed optimism, have 
substituted for the departed God of 
Christianity a vaporous divinity that 
is no more than a product of wish- 
ful thinking, a projection of our do- 
it-yourself ideals on the background 
of an unintelligible universe. Others 
still have transformed the Omnipo- 
tent Lord of your Sunday school 
days into a struggling, striving par- 
venu on Olympus, a God who 
evolves like the world about him, 
a cosmic status-seeker who is search- 
ing for recognition in an environ- 
ment he never made. Even among 
many who postulate the existence 
of God, He has fled behind a cur- 
tain of agnosticism that makes Him 
unknowable to His creatures and 
either indifferent, ignorant or im- 
potent regarding what transpires on 
this busy little globe. 

If modern ethical opinion refuses 
the God-concept any meaningful re- 
lation to morality, it has also es- 
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tranged man from himself. Man no 
longer sees his essential needs mir- 
rored in the world of values. His 
philosophical status runs the gamut 
from the ape with a king-size cor- 
tex to the self-made demigod. Even 
the psychologists tend to treat man 
as a robot at the mercy of the dark 
urges that well up from the jungle 
of the subconscious. In the current 
climate of ethical opinion, the one 
thing you must not say about man 
is that he is a rational animal in 
the traditional sense of philosophy. 
You must not endow him with a 
spiritual soul, you must not credit 
him with personal immortality, you 
must not commit yourself to any 
belief in genuine freedom of choice. 
All these terms have become nastv 
words in the fluid dialog of ethics. 

In a world where man has sacri- 
ficed his dignity, and where God 
has been divorced from our affairs, 
there can be no morality in the old- 
fashioned sense. If there is no Di- 
vinity that shapes our ends, it is 
useless to speak of God-given goals. 
If we possess no true li , it is 
futile to talk of obligation, good 
and evil, virtue and vice. If we have 
no soul that laughs at death, it is 
vain to discuss the possibility of a 
happy outcome for man’s unquench- 
able desire of a well-being that is 
full and perfect. 

And so we find today that ethics 
has discarded its birthright of sta- 
bility, universality and certainty for 
an abhorrent mess of pottage. It 
has yielded to a secularism that con- 
demns the human spirit to flounder 
hopelessly in a closed system of 
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time, space and matter. It has as- 
sumed a relativity, variability and 
pessimism that cheerfully rejects the 
support of religion, the wisdom of 
the past and the lessons of experi- 
ence. 

The saying goes today that war 
is too important to be left to the 
generals, and peace too precious to 
be left to the foreign ministers. Is 
ethics too important to be left to 
the professional moralists? Order in 
the life of the individual and society 
demands that there be some ac- 
cepted standards of value for the 
guidance of private and group ac- 
tivity. If the moral universe is dis- 
integrating, and if the students of 
human conduct are no more than 
discredited messiahs hawking con- 
tradictory messages of salvation, it 
is no surprise that the pragmatic 
forces of the state tend increasingly 
to set the standards of right and 
wrong. 

We see the extreme of this ten- 
dency in the ruthless extravagance 
of communism, where the ultimate 
goal of the individual is defined in 
terms of his function in a totalitarian 
society, and where the norm of mor- 
ality is nothing else than the shift- 
ing exigencies of the party line. 

But the tendency is also evident 
in our democratic, de-Christianized 
West, where there is an increasing 
attempt to identify morality with 
the will of the majority or with 
mere legality. How else, for exam- 
ple, can we explain the calamitous 
current invasions of the sanctity of 
life, which was once regarded as the 
prerogative of God alone? Yet we 


see springing up in several countries 
of Europe an attitude that justifies 
abortions of convenience, so long as 
the state enlarges the notion of 
“therapeutic procedures.” Even in 
our own land, as well as in Eng- 
land, there is a growing opinion that 
mercy killing will cease to be wrong, 
if only the lawmakers will redefine 


the meaning of murder. 


What We Must Do? 


It is a dreary landscape that we 
have surveyed, and you may com- 
plain that I have wasted time in 
traveling through the past, when 
our concern is with the future. But 
what is past is prolog; the future 
rides the wave of history. Is the 
moral chaos I have depicted the 
moral heritage you wish to hand 
down to your descendants? Do you 
want forthcoming generations to 
build their abode on the shifting 
=< of ethical nihilism? Of course 
not! 

What then must we do to be 
saved? What moral commitments 
must we ourselves make, if our 
progeny are to be free from the 
frustrations that are latent in the 
murky morals of the hour? 
inne is nothing startling about 

e pro I propose. It is con- 
aretha. % calls tesa extrav- 
agant, but in all probability finds an 
echo in what most of us already 
sense deep within our hearts. I feel 
that our children’s best chance of a 
better break lies in our vital dedi- 
cation to the principles of morality 
that are supported by the oldest tra- 
ditions of Christianity, and demon- 
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strated by a human reason confident 
of its power to attain truth. 


The Essentials 


l. First then, we must restore to 
a place of honor the concept of a 
personal God who is the ultimate 
source of man’s being as well as the 
last arbiter of good and evil and 
the final goal we seek to embrace. 
I do not propose that we reaffirm 
this God aaihy in order to prop up 
a foundering morality. I simply 
plead that we acknowledge the full 
Reality behind the cosmos, and bow 
to the necessity of worshipping Him 
and abiding by His law. 

2. Secondly, man himself must be 
restored to his dignity as a being 
of true but finite worth endowed 
with freedom of choice; a being who 
is neither the helpless slave of im- 
pulse nor a free-wheeling demigod 
emancipated from responsibility. We 
must acknowledge that man is made 
for happiness, but that happiness 
cannot be found in any goal that is 
wholly temporal or that offers only 
partial satisfaction to the desires of 
the human spirit. We must eschew 
the narrow view of man’s nature 
which limits his fulfillment to the 
sating of animal desires, the attain- 
ment of power, wealth or fame, or 
the service of society. It is part of 
our moral commitment that we be- 
lieve in the eternal as well as in the 
temporal aspect of our existence. 
This we cannot do unless we allow 
that there is in man something that 
endures beyond the grave—in other 
words, an immortal soul. 

3. A third note of our regenera- 
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tion of values is the admission that 
morality is rooted in objective real- 
ity. The distinction between good 
and evil, right and wrong, is no 
groundless remnant of primitive 
fears nor an obsolete creation of 
priestcraft, but a reality intimately 
connected with the nature of God 
and man. 

We must also learn that the moral 
universe embodies a hierarchy of 
values that are knowable, stable in 
character and universally valid. We 
must furthermore recognize the obli- 
gatory character of the voice of con- 
science, mirroring, as it does when 
properly enlightened, a framework 
of law that is neither the creation 
of man or the state, but a reflection 
of the conditions of achieving the 
moral good that is inseparable from 
the acquisition of human happiness. 
In a word, we must commit our- 
selves anew to the proposition that 
our deliberated choices have the 
dread power to make or mar our 
characters. We must come to abhor 
the snide attitude that virtue is some- 
thing for the birds, and that vice is 
merely a nasty name for some of our 
most engaging pastimes. 

4. As a fourth practical point, 
consequent on all that has gone be- 
fore, it is our task to formulate the 
most basic conclusions of morality 
in a code that expresses the essen- 
tial content of the moral law. One 
cannot talk of God, man and morals 
as if these things floated in a vacu- 
um. If morality means anything, it 
is operative in the day-by-day 
choices that manifest our desires and 
aims. Any significant system of mor- 
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als must find expression in formulae 
that link root principles of conduct 
to the will-activities that we show 
in our reasoned decisions for moral 
good or evil. 

I have no time here to examine 
the basic content of such a code, 
but in form it would be nothing else 
than the commandments of right rea- 
son, capsulating the duties and 
claims of men as individuals, as 
members of the family, the state and 
other social groupings. Such a code, 
if it ever became the public phil- 
osophy of men of good will every- 
where, and if it embodied the fun- 
damental precepts that are alone 
consistent with the necessary condi- 
tions of good moral activity, would 
be the world’s Magna Charta of hu- 
man happiness at its best, an open 
sesame to whatever Good Life is 
available to the hungry heart of hu- 
manity. 

What I have outlined is in every 
sense a big order, a call for a radical 
reversal of the trends that mark our 
times. I would like now to indicate 
why I regard such a program as 
possible and mandatory, and why I 
make certain reservations concern- 
ing its success. 

Why is it possible to erect a struc- 
ture of moral doctrine such as I 
have described? Frankly, I speak as 
one who optimistically estimates the 
power of the human mind to learn 
the basic postulates of ethics and to 
formulate the essential norms of con- 
duct. I believe that the structure of 
natural morality is capable of sci- 
entific demonstration. I believe that 
we can establish the existence of 
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God and His major attributes. I be- 
lieve that we can define man ade- 
quately and that from an analysis 
of his nature, drives and needs we 
can ultimately deduce the norms 
that must guide his pursuit of hap- 
piness. In fact, I think that the pos- 
sibility of such a science of canatt 
can only be denied by those who 
rigidly refuse to recognize as science 
anything that is not a slavish imi- 
tation of a methodology that is 
proper to ics and chemistry. 
And aeanet Vhold for the real pos- 
sibility of a science of ethics, inde- 
pendent of the teachings of revealed 
religion, I hold also that, yeh a 
tive of divergent religious beliefs, a 
general consensus concerning the 
basic form and functioning of the 
social order can be achieved. 

Certainly, if a science of conduct 
is possible, it is capable of winning 
the consensus of men of good will 
everywhere. For it is characteristic 
of science that it does not appeal to 
individual assumptions and preju- 
dices. The verification of its conclu- 
sions is open to all who will make 
the necessary analysis of the perti- 
nent facts of experience, and who 
can judge the logical sequence of 
arguments and the intrinsic consis- 
tency of systems. 


Why Mandatory 


Why is such a science and con- 
sensus neces for the welfare of 


future generations? Essentially, be- 
cause happiness is a creative accom- 
plishment, subject to certain condi- 
tions. The Good Life is not a casual 
by-product of abundant gadgetry, 
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powerful technology, social planning 
or the ability to glut every desire 
that floats into the foreground of 
consciousness. Happiness is ultimate- 
ly achievable only within a frame- 
work of rational goals and apt means 
that are in accord with genuine val- 
ues and the dictates of sound mor- 
ality. Even so pragmatic a_phil- 
osopher as William James expressed 
something of this truth long ago 
in his famous textbook on psy- 
chology: 


The hell to be endured hereafter... 
is no worse than the hell we make for 
ourselves in this world by habitually 
fashioning our characters in the wrong 
way..... We are spinning our own fates, 
good or evil, and never to be undone. 
Every smallest stroke of virtue or of 
vice leaves its never so little scar. The 
drunken Rip Van Winkle, in Jefferson's 
play, excuses himself for every fresh 
dereliction by saying, “I won't count 
this time!” Well! he may not count it, 
and a kind heaven may not count it; 
but it is being counted none the less. 
Down among his nerve-cells and fibres 
the molecules are counting it, register- 
ing and storing it up to be used against 
him when the next temptation comes. 
Nothing we ever do is, in strict scien- 
tific literalness, wiped out. 


What James described is the in- 
exorable vengeance that nature ex- 
acts when her laws are violated, 
wantonly or innocently. We cannot 
find our happiness in isolation from 
the conditions that hedge it round 
about. We can only frustrate our 
search for the Good Life if we per- 
versely or ignorantly misconstrue 
its nature and apply the unrelated 
means. Nature is the exponent of the 
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moral as well as physical law, and 
tends to inflict her built-in sanctions 
without consideration of our deserts. 
That is why it is so necessary to 
commit ourselves to a normality that 
is valid and true. Only thus can we 
preserve for our children a tradi- 
tion that will protect their pursuit 
of the Good Life in whatever mea- 
sure it is attainable in time and in 
eternity. 


Reservations 


While I do not wish to close this 
address on a sour note, I must, 
speaking as a Catholic priest, make 
some brief reservations on the theme 
I have developed. I have spoken as 
though a science of ethics, a sheer 
work of reason, could reverse the 
tide of ethical relativity and offer 
salvation to generations yet unborn. 
Yet there is a sense in which any 
natural science of ethics is incom- 
plete and hence inadequate for the 
task in hand. 

For any Catholic priest, the only 
wholly true and adequate morality 
is what I shall here call the full 
Christian ethic. This ethic is not 
just the work of reason; it displays 
a whole world of values that are 
unknown and inaccessible apart from 
the revelation of Christ. Granted 
that revelation, we possess a morality 
that is incomparably superior to the 
pedestrian efforts of unaided reason. 
It is a morality wherein Love rather ° 
than Justice is the highest moral 
value. It is a morality in which man’s 
ultimate goal is the supernatural 
happiness of enjoying the Vision of 
God. It is a morality involving reali- 
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ties that elude the grasp of the 
mind, such as the Fatherhood of 
God, the Redemption worked by 
Christ, the concepts of faith and 
grace and the sacramental action of 
the Church. This Christian ethic, 
if it is above reason, is not opposed 
to it; the supernatural builds on the 
natural, fulfils and extends it im- 
measurably. For me, a commitment 
to the full Christian ethic is the in- 
evitable prerequisite to any truly bet- 
ter order of human life. 

Why then have I not appealed to 
it? Simply because a presentation 
of it could hardly hope to win a 
really sympathetic hearing in an 
audience such as this, where we are 
representative of the religious plur- 
alism that is associated with mem- 
bership in a great variety of com- 
peting creeds. I could not propose 
a consensus in terms of the full 
Christian ethic, without at the same 
time demanding that you and your 
children adopt the Catholic faith as 
a condition for a more radiant fu- 
ture. I may indeed feel that accept- 
ance of that faith is the surest 
guarantee of a happier world, but 
this is not the propitious moment to 
extend the invitation. 
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I have therefore settled for some- 
thing less than what I consider to 
be the ideal. I have tried to win your 
consensus along the road of reason 
rather than of faith. Yet there is, 
I think, sound hope for the future 
even in such a limited objective. For, 
though it is true to talk about the 
inexorability of the moral law, most 
of us surely believe that there is 
a merciful Father who presides over 
its sanctions. If this tottering world 
could so much as form a consensus 
of reason on the meaning of morality 
and the dictates of natural law, we 
could count on a kindly Providence 
to enlighten men farther along the 
path of true righteousness. 

A consensus such as I envisage 
could not occur except among men 
of obviously good will, soberly con- 
cerned for their own best good and 
that of their progeny. Certainly our 
Father would reward such a show 
of good will by His abundant grace, 
and would quickly gather together 
his scattered family in a glowing 
unity of peace and love that would 
dispel the gloom of a world that 
presently seems headed for the ex- 
tinction of happiness, if not of 
mankind itself. 





American society—and, more 
particularly, American de- 
mocracy—has lived increas- 
ingly by conforming to what- 
ever values appear to be ac- 
cepted by the élite or the 
majority of the moment. The 
standards which constitute the 
moral backbone of civilized 
society are thereby dissolving. 


America’s Moral Crisis 


Hans J. MORGENTHAU 
The Van Doren Case* 


HE FACTS of the Charles Van 
Soa case are spread on the 
record. More important than these 
facts is the nation’s reaction to them. 
That reaction is reason for the grav- 
est concern and deserves the most 
careful analysis. 

The Van Doren case is a great 
event in the history of America in a 
dual sense. It brings to the fore cer- 
tain qualities of American society, 
known before but perhaps never dis- 
closed with such poignancy, and it 
poses a moral issue that goes to the 


very heart of American society. In 
what America says about Van Doren, 
the moral fiber of America itself 
stands revealed. By judging Van 
Doren, America bears judgment up- 
on itself. 

This is not a case of political or 
commercial corruption, such as the 
Tweed, Teapot Dome or Insull scan- 
dals. Pecuniary corruption in the 
political and commercial spheres 
must be expected. For since the ulti- 
mate value of these fields is power, 
and wealth is a source of power, the 


°Reprinted from the New York Times Magazine, 229 W. 48 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y., Novem- 


ber 22, 1959. 
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possibility of pecuniary corruption 
is built into these spheres, however 
great or small the incidence of ac- 
tual corruption may be in a par- 
ticular period of history. Many poli- 
ticians and businessmen are uncor- 
rupted, and some are uncorruptible, 
but they are all, by the very nature 
of their occupations, on familiar 
terms with corruption, encountering 
it even if they do not touch it. 

Public reaction to political and 
commercial corruption is as predicta- 
ble as the incidence of corruption 
itself. The familiarity of the fact 
evokes complacency, especially since 
many an onlooker preserves his vir- 
tue only for lack of opportunity to 
sin. The public rises in indignation 
only when the magnitude of the out- 
rage exceeds the customary, when 
corruptive practices run counter to 
the political and commercial mores— 
which are indifferent to some of- 
fenses, such as implicit bribery, but 
condemn others, such as open black- 
mail—or when a prominent member 
of the other party or of the competi- 
tion has been caught. 

The moral issue that political and 
commercial corruption raises is but 
the general issue of human fallibility. 
The best we can hope and strive for 
is to restrict its manifestations and 
mitigate its evil. 

The Van Doren case poses a dif- 
ferent, more profound issue. It arose 
in a sphere whose ultimate value is 
neither power nor wealth but truth. 
The professor is a man who has de- 
voted his life to “profess,” and what 
he is pledged to profess is the truth 
as he sees it. Mendacity in a pro- 
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fessor is a moral fault which denies 
the very core of the professor's call- 
ing. A mendacious professor is not 
like a politician who subordinates 
the public good to private gain, nor 
like a businessman who cheats. Rath- 
er, he is like the physician who, 
pledged to heal, maims and kills. He 
is not so much the corrupter of the 
code by which he is supposed to 
live as its destroyer. 

It is in view of the nature of the 
deed that the reaction of American 
society must be judged. The issue 
must be met head-on. There is no 
room for a Pontius Pilate washing 
his hands in skeptical abstention. 

That is why the reactions of a con- 
siderable segment of the public 
cause the greatest concern. Of the 
nine members of the the House of 
Representatives who heard the testi- 
mony, five addressed Van Doren in 
laudatory terms, “commending” and 
“complimenting” him and expressing 
their “appreciation.” 

Two Congressmen expressed the 
hope that he would not be dismissed 
from his positions at Columbia Uni- 
versity and the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, and the chairman of 
the committee delivered a peroration 
predicting “a great future” for him. 
Only one member of the com- 
mittee openly disagreed with the 
commendation of his colleagues. But 
even he did not convey awareness 
of the real issue, the scholar’s spe- 
cial commitment to the truth. 

Nor did the comments of most of 
Van Doren’s students, as reported by 
the press. One expressed “faith in 


him as a man” and called him “a 
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fine gentleman”; another thought 
that “what he did was not wrong”; 
a third called the acceptance of his 
resignation “very unfair.” A petition 
bearing the signatures of 650 stu- 
dents demanded that he be rehired. 
None of the students whose reac- 
tions were recorded showed the 
slightest inkling of the moral issue 
raised by the case. Nor did many 
editorials and letters to newspapers. 

How is this perversion of moral 
judgment, often praising what de- 
serves to be condemned, and at best 
remaining indifferent to the real is- 
sue, to be explained? The explana- 
tion of Congressional reaction is 
simple. The five members of Con- 
gress who approved Van Doren ap- 
plied the general standards of politi- 
cal behavior to the academic sphere. 
They saw the Van Doren case as 
though it were just another instance 
of political corruption to be dealt 
with tolerantly, understandingly, 
even approvingly once the culprit 
had come clean and returned to the 
fold of fairly honest politicians. 


The Deeper Issue 


However, the complacency of the 
politicians points to a deeper issue, 
a moral dilemma woven, as it were, 
into the very fabric of our Ameri- 
can democracy. This is the dilemma 
between objective standards of con- 
duct and majority rule, between 
compliance in thought and deed 
with standards which are true re- 
gardless of time and place, and ac- 
commodation to the standards pre- 
vailing in a particular society in a 
particular time and place. 
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America was founded upon the 
recognition of certain self-evident 
truths which men do not create but 
find in the nature of things. Yet 
American society—and, more par- 
ticularly, American democracy—has 
lived increasingly by conforming to 
whatever values appeared to be ac- 
cepted by the élite or the majority 
of the moment. Mr. Justice Holmes’ 
famous dictum, “. . . I have no prac- 
tical criterion [with regard to laws] 
except what the crowd wants,” is 
the classic expression of that resolu- 
tion. It is also expressed in one Con- 
gressman’s hope that Columbia Uni- 
versity would not act “prematurely,” 
but would wait to judge public re- 
action to Van Doren’s statement. 

The objective standards which 
constitute the moral backbone of a 
civilized society are here dissolved. 
What a man ought or ought not to 
do becomes determined not by ob- 
jective laws immutable as the stars, 
but by the results of the latest pub- 
lic opinion poll. A man who gets 
into trouble because he is tempor- 
arily out of step with public opinion 
needs only to slow down or hurry 
up, as the case may be, in order to 
get back into line, and all will be 
right again with him and the world. 
Moral judgment becomes thus the 
matter of a daily plebiscite, and 
what is morally good becomes iden- 
tical with what the crowd wants 
and tolerates. 

The moral illiteracy of the stu- 
dents is less easily explained. Stu- 
dents, so one would like to think, are 
apprentices in that noble endeavor 
of discovering and professing the 
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truth, not yet compelled by the de- 
mands of society to compromise their 
convictions; they must look at a men- 
dacious professor as a student of the 
priesthood looks at a priest who 
blasphemes God. How is it possible 
for a young man of presumably su- 
perior intelligence and breeding, pre- 
destined to be particularly sensitive 
to the moral issue of truth, to be so 
utterly insensitive to it? 

These youths were born with a 
moral sense as they were born with 
a sense of sight. Who blinded them 
to the moral standards by which 
they—at least as students—are sup- 
posed to live? 


The Answer 


The answer must be sought in the 
same sphere that produced Van Dor- 
en himself: the academic world. 
There is profound meaning in the 
solidarity between Van Doren and 
his students. While public opinion 
has pinned responsibility on televi- 
sion, advertising, business or teach- 
ers’ low salaries, nobody seems to 
have pointed to the academic sys- 
tem which taught both teacher and 
students. 

A system of higher education, 
dedicated to the discovery and trans- 
mission of the truth, is not a thing 
apart from the society which has 
created, maintains and uses it. The 
academic world partakes of the val- 
ues prevailing in society and is ex- 
posed to social pressures to conform 
to them. Its very concept of what 
truth is bears the marks of the rela- 
tivism dominant in American society, 
and, by teaching that kind of truth, 
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it strengthens its dominance over 
the American mind. 

Yet even commitment to this kind 
of truth is bound to come into con- 
flict with the values and demands of 
society. The stronger the trend to- 
ward conformity within society and 
the stronger the commitment of the 
scholar to values such as wealth and 
power, the stronger will be his temp- 
tation to sacrifice his moral commit- 
ment to truth for social advantage. 
The tension between these contra- 
dictory commitments typically re- 
sults in a compromise. 

On the one hand, it keeps the 
scholar’s commitment to the truth 
within socially acceptable bounds— 
he exempts, for instance, the taboos 
of society from investigation. On the 
other hand, it restrains social ambi- 
tions from seriously interfering with 
the scholar’s search for a truth cau- 
tiously defined. In the measure that 
truth is thus limited, the search for 
it is deflected from its proper goal 
and thereby corrupted. 

At the extreme ends of the aca- 
demic spectrum, one finds two small 
groups. One is subversive of the 
truth by telling society what it wants 
to hear. The other is subversive of 
society by telling it what it does 
not want to hear. 

Contemporary America offers enor- . 
mous temptations to join the first 
group—that is, not only to co 
the truth but to betray it. In the 
process, the academic world tends 
to transform itself into a duplicate 
of the business and political worlds. 
To the temptations of wealth and 
power held out by government, busi- 
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ness and foundations, the scholar has 
nothing to oppose but his honor 
committed to a truth which for him, 
as for society, is but a doubtful 
thing. The step from corruption to 
betrayal is big in moral terms but 
small in execution. 

What difference is there between 
receiving $129,000 under false pre- 
tenses from government, business or 
a foundation, which has become al- 
most standard operating procedure, 
and receiving the same amount un- 
der false pretenses from a television 
sponsor? The difference lies not in 
moral relevance but in the tech- 
nique. Van Doren and his students 
were formed by a world which con- 
dones the betrayal of truth for the 


Epistle to the Columbians* 


msg of you, students of Colum- 
bia University, have written me, 
commenting on an article on the 
Van Doren case which was pub- 
lished in the New York Times Mag- 
azine of November 22. Since the 
letters either raise identical points 
or express the same general philo- 
sophic position, I am addressing 
their writers collectively. By doing 
this in public, I am establishing al- 
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sake of wealth and power, provided 
the academic amenities are saved. 

In the world of Van Doren Ameri- 
can society beholds its own world, 
the world of business and politics, 
of wealth and power. It cannot con- 
demn him without condemning it- 
self, and since it is unwilling to do 
the latter it cannot bring itself to 
do the former. Instead, it tends to 
absolve him by confusing the vir- 
tues of compassion and charity for 
the actor with the vice of condoning 
the act. Yet, by refusing to condemn 
Van Doren, it cannot but condemn 
itself. For it convicts itself of a mor- 
al obtuseness which signifies the be- 
ginning of the end of civilized so- 
ciety. 


ready an important difference be- 
tween your and my position. For 
all of you request that, if I should 
write on this topic again, I will not 
reveal your names (incidentally, the 
only anonymous letter printed in the 
New York Times Magazine under 
the title “More Reaction to the Van 
Doren Reaction” is signed by “Col- 
umbia, ’63”); and one of you asks 
that the content of his letter not be 


*Dr. Morgenthau here replies to a group of Columbia University Students who, though 
wishing to remain anonymous, wrote him concerning his Times Magazine article. Reprinted 
from the New Republic, 1244 19th St., N.W., Washington, D.C., December 21, 1959. 
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revealed either. You appear to shun 
the public debate of public issues 
and prefer to drop your opinions in- 
to the confidential darkness of the 
mailbox. I believe that in a democ- 
racy which still possesses vitality, 
public issues must be debated in 
public and that the citizens must 
be seen, heard and counted in the 
interchange of ideas and in the in- 
terplay of interests, out of which a 
new national consensus will arise. 
Your letters are courteous, decent, 
intelligent, literate and moving in 
their concern about the moral prob- 
lem and their anxiety to be on the 
right side of it. The opinions you 
express are eminently respectable 
and even conformist to a fault. You 
say what almost everybody says and 
you say it better and with greater 
erudition than most, but there is not 
a rebel among you. The only devia- 
tion which you allow yourselves is 
a criticism of the trustees of your 
University for having acted hastily 
in accepting Van Doren’s resigna- 
tion; but that indiscretion you had 
already committed when you signed 
the petition asking that Van Doren 
be rehired. And this demonstration, 
which looks like rebellion against the 
authorities of your University, is in 
truth but the riskless articulation of 
the majority opinion. If your letters 
were published and the identity of 
the writers revealed, it is inconceiv- 
able that you would suffer in the 
slightest degree; for you have done 
nothing to be ashamed of, you have 
violated none of the mores of soci- 
ety, and you have much to be proud 
of by way of intellectual accom- 
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plishment and moral aspiration. 
Why, then, are you afraid? 
Courage in Anonymity 

I will tell you what frightens you. 
You are afraid of your shadows in 
the sunlight. You are afraid of the 
sound of your voices in the silence 
of the crowd. You are afraid of 
yourself. You are afraid to speak 
what is on everybody’s lips as long 
as it is only you who would speak. 
Only when your voices merge into 
the chorus of the mass do you cease 
to be afraid. It is the protective an- 
onymity of the crowd which gives 
you courage. To sign a petition in 
the company of 650 of your fellows, 
then, is one thing; to speak without 
assurance that you are not alone is 
quite another. 

But imagine for a moment where 
man would be if his most intelligent, 
best educated, and most secure 
children had throughout history hid- 
den their faces and spoken only in 
whispers. The great men whose lives 
and works you study are remem- 
bered exactly because they were not 
anonymous, because they showed 
their faces above the crowd and 
spoke in a loud voice all by them- 
selves. What they spoke was more 
often than not the opposite of what 
the crowd believed and wanted to 
hear, and many of them lived in 
prison or in exile and died in dis- 
grace or on the cross. Have you 
ever heard of two German students 
by the name of Huber, brother and 
sister, who openly defied Hitler in 
the University of Munich and were 
hanged? Do you not remember the 
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Hungarian, East German, Polish and 
even Russian students who risked 
everything for their convictions and 
many of whom paid for them with 
their freedom and their lives? And 
you, risking nothing at all, refuse to 
speak above an anonymous whisper! 
Why are you so frightened by your 
own faces and your own voices? The 
answer to that question will become 
clear at the end of this letter; for 
it is intimately connected with the 
moral problem, to which we are 
turning now. 

You are stung by my assertion 
that you are unaware of the moral 
problem posed by the Van Doren 
case, and you assure me that you 
disapprove of his conduct. But my 
point is proved by the very argu- 
ments with which you try to recon- 
cile your disapproval of Van Doren’s 
conduct with your petition to rehire 
him. The issue is for you confined 
in a_ three-cornered relationship 
among Van Doren, yourself and Col- 
umbia University. Your concern is 
primarily with the misfortune of an 
attractive teacher, your regret in 
losing him, and the rigor of the Uni- 
versity’s decision. You support your 
position by five main arguments: 
the confession has swept the slate 
clean, Van Doren will not do it 
again, his teaching was above re- 
proach, academic teaching is not 
concerned with substantive truth, 
and the University acted with undue 
haste. These arguments, taken at 
face value and erected into general 
principles of conduct, lead of nec- 
essity to the complete destruction 
of morality. 
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If confession, especially one 
which, as some of you conveniently 
forget, was not rendered by free 
moral choice but extracted by sheer 
necessity, can undo the deed, no 
evil could ever be condemned and 
no evil-doer ever be brought to jus- 
tice. If wrong could be so simply 
righted and guilt so painlessly 
atoned, the very distinction between 
right and wrong, innocence and guilt 
would disappear; for no sooner 
would a wrong be committed than 
it would be blotted out by a con- 
fession. Confession, even if it is 
freely rendered as an act of contri- 
tion and moral conversion, can miti- 
gate the guilt but cannot wipe it out. 

The argument that the morally 
objectionable act is not likely to be 
repeated assumes that the purpose 
of moral condemnation is entirely 
pragmatic, seeking to prevent a 
repetition of the deed; if what has 
been done once is not likely to be 
done again, we might as well forget 
it. Yet while it is true that, accord- 
ing to the common law, a dog is 
entitled to his first bite, it is no- 
where written that a man is entitled 
to his first murder, his first fraud, or 
his first lie. The moral law is not a 
utilitarian instrument aiming at the 
protection of society, even though 
its observance has this effect, but 
its commands are absolute and must 
be obeyed for their own sake. Oedi- 
pus did not think that it was all 
right to marry his mother once since 
he did not do it again. Or would 
vou suggest that evil-doers like Leo- 
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that they would repeat what they 
had done? 


Guardian of a Treasure 


The arguments of the good teach- 
er and of teaching not being con- 
cerned with substantive truth go to- 
gether. You assume, and some of 
your academic experiences may well 
support your assumption, that the 
teacher is a kind of intellectual 
mechanic who fills your head with 
conventionally approved and re- 
quired knowledge, as a filling sta- 
tion attendant fills a tank with gas. 
You don’t care what the teacher 
does from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. so long 
as he gives you, from 9 to 10 a.m., 
the knowledge which he has been 
paid to transmit. You recognize no 
relation between a teacher’s general 
attitude toward the truth and his 
way of transmitting knowledge, be- 
cause you do not recognize an or- 
ganic relation between transmitted 
knowledge and an objective, im- 
mutable truth. Yet the view that 
knowledge is but conventional—one 
conception of truth to be superseded 
by another—while seemingly sup- 
ported by the radical transformations 
of physics, finds no support in the 
fields of knowledge dealing with 
man. If it were otherwise, Plato 
and Aristotle, Sophocles and Shake- 
speare, Montesquieu and Locke, 
Jefferson and Lincoln could mean 
nothing to us, except as objects for 
antiquarian exploration. 

There is, then, in these fields an 
accumulation of knowledge, old 
knowledge being refined and added 
to, but not necessarily superseded, 


by new insights. The teacher of such 
knowledge is not only the recorder 
and transmitter of what goes by the 
name of knowledge in a particular 
time and place, but he is also and 
foremost the guardian and augmen- 
tor of a permanent treasure. This 
is not a part-time job to be per- 
formed during certain hours without 
relation with what goes on before 
and after. Quite to the contrary, 
this is a profession which requires 
the dedication and ethos of the 
whole man. Of such a man, it must 
be expected that he be truthful not 
only betwen 9 and 10 a.m. when 
he teaches, but always. 

The last argument that the trus- 
tees of Columbia University acted 
with undue haste is the most curi- 
ous of all, and it gives the show 
away. One of you says that the trus- 
tees could not have evaluated the 
evidence during the four hours of 
their deliberations. Another men- 
tions that the trustees acted before 
all the evidence on Van Doren was 
in. Still another argues that they 
wanted to wash their hands quickly 
of the whole business for fear of 
public opinion. And one advances 
the ingenious proposition that the 
students would not have protested 
if the trustees had waited a month 
or so with the acceptance of the 
resignation, pretending, “however 
untruthfully,” that they were in- 
vestigating the case! 

In truth, you do not mean any 
of these things, which are either 
patently at odds with the obvious 
facts or else absurd on their face. 
You look for reasons which justify 
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your unwillingness to transcend that 
three-cornered relationship among 
yourself, your teacher and your uni- 
versity and to judge the obvious 
facts by the standards of morality 
rather than adjust them for your 
and your teacher’s convenience. You 
are sorry about losing an attractive 
teacher and you hate to see that 
teacher: suffer; nothing else counts. 
But there is something else that 
counts and that is the sanctity of 
the moral law. Your Dean, in an 
admirable statement, which I have 
seen quoted only in your student 
paper, has formulated it thus: 


The issue is the moral one of hon- 
esty and the integrity of teaching. Ap- 
pearing as a teacher, Mr. Van Doren 
engaged in an act of deception in 
professing to know what he did not 
know, and pooper ya accepting an- 
swers in a test of knowledge against 
an opponent he believed to S honest. 
Thereafter, he continued to act out the 
deception and continued to lie about 
his actions, even under oath, until after 
he had been subpoenaed by a commit- 
tee of Congress. This behavior seems 
to me to have been contrary to the 
principles that a teacher stands for and 
undertakes to instill in his students. If 
these principles are to continue to have 
meaning at Columbia, Mr. Van Doren’s 
ultimate offer to resign had to be ac- 
cepted. 

Here is indeed the nub 
matter. 

You must have smiled indulgently 
or shrugged with impatience when 
you saw me refer to the sanctity of 
the moral law. Is not morality, so 
you might ask, a relative thing, the 
ever-changing result of environment 


of the 
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and circumstances? If this were so, 
let me ask you, how do you explain 
that we cannot only understand the 
moral relevance of the Ten Com- 
mandments, originating in a social 
environment and circumstances quite 
different from ours, but also make 
them the foundation for our moral 
life? How do you explain that the 
moral ideas of Plato and Pascal, of 
Buddha and Thomas Aquinas are 
similarly acceptable to our intellec- 
tual understanding and moral sense? 
If the disparate historic systems of 
morality were not erected upon a 
common foundation of moral under- 
standing and valuation, impervious 
to the changing conditions of time 
and place, we could neither under- 
ond, any other moral system but 
our own, nor could any other moral 
system but our own have any moral 
relevance for us. It is only use 
we as moral beings have something 
in common with all other men—past 
and present—that we are able to un- 
derstand, and make our own, the 
core of the moral systems of others. 
What is it that all men have in 
common as moral beings? 


The Moral Faculty 

All men—civilized and barbarian 
—in contrast to the animals, are born 
with a moral sense; that is to say, 
as man is by nature capable of mak- 
ing logical judgments, so is he cap- 
able by nature of making moral 
judgments. As I have said elsewhere, 
man “is a moralist because he is a 
man.” Yourself, in your groping for 
a tenable moral position, in your 
anxiety to justify yourself in moral 
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terms, bear eloquent testimony to 
the innate character of that moral 
faculty. Civilized man shares with 
the barbarian the faculty of making 
moral judgments, but excels over him 
in that he is capable of making the 
right moral judgments, knowing why 
he makes them. He knows—as Soc- 
rates, the Greek tragedians (to 
whom one of you rather wistfully 
refers), the Biblical prophets and 
the great moralists and tragedians 
of all the ages knew—what is meant 
by the sanctity of the moral law. 

The moral law is not made for 
the convenience of man, rather it is 
an indispensable precondition for his 
civilized existence. It is one of the 
great paradoxes of civilized exis- 
tence that—in contrast to the exis- 
tence of the animals and barbarians 
—it is not self-contained but requires 
for its fulfillment transcendent orien- 
tations. The moral law provides one 
of them. That is to say, human ex- 
istence, not in its animal but in its 
civilized qualities, cannot find its 
meaning within itself but must re- 
ceive it from a transcendent source. 

You are still in all likelihood 
closer to your birth than to your 
death, yet in the measure that your 
life approaches its natural limits you 
will become aware of the truth of 
that observation. For when you look 
back on your life in judgment, you 
will remember it, and you will want 
it to be remembered, for its con- 
nection with the things that trans- 
cend it. And if you ask yourself 
why you remember and study the 
lives and deeds of great men, why 
you call them great in the first place, 


you will find that they were oriented 
in extraordinary ways and to an un- 
usual degree towards the things that 
transcend their own existence. That 
is the meaning of the passage from 
the Scriptures, “He that findeth his 
life shall lose it; and he that loseth 
his life for my sake shall find it.” 

This connection between our civil- 
ized existence and the moral law 
explains the latter’s sanctity. By 
tinkering with it, by sacrificing it 
for individual convenience, we are 
tinkering with ourselves as civilized 
beings, we are sacrificing our own 
civilized existence. As Kant put it: 
“If justice should perish, man’s ex- 
istence on earth would have lost its 
meaning.” 

The issue before you, when you 
were asked to sign that petition on 
Van Doren’s behalf then, was not 
the happiness of a particular man 
nor, for that matter, your own, but 
whether you and your university 
could afford to let a violation of the 
moral law pass as though it were 
nothing more than a traffic violation. 
Socrates had to come to terms with 
that issue, and he knew how to deal 
with it. You did not know how to 
deal with it. And this is why you 
hide your faces and muffle _ 
voices. For since your lives have 
lost the vital contact with the trans- 
cendence of the moral law, you find 
no reliable standard within yourself 
by which to judge and act. You 
are frightened by the emptiness 
within yourself, the insufficiency 


stemming from a self-contained ex- 
istence. And so you flee into the 
protective cover of the anonymous 
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crowd and judge as it judges and sound of your voices. You will no 
act as it acts. But once you have longer be afraid of yourself. For you 
restored that vital connection with will carry within yourself the mea- 
the moral law from which life re- sure of yourself and of your fellows 
ceives its meaning, you will no long- and the vital link with things past, 
er be afraid of your shadow and the _ future, and above. 


Educating Children 


In its excellent introductory chapter, Together Toward God (P. Ran- 
wez, S. J., J. and M. L. Defossa and J. Gerard-Libois, Newman Press, 
$4.75.) lists some essential norms which should guide parents in the 
religious education of children: 

®@ Acknowledge the primacy of religious values over all merely 
human values, whether individual or social. 

®@ Cultivate in our homes a spirit of joy and poverty (that is, of de- 
tachment from excessive comfort, well-being, and human prudence). 

@ Strive to be, or at least to want to be, what we wish our children 
to become; and accompany them on their journey to the ideal. 

@ Train our children to obey freely and proudly. 

®@ Direct them toward the giving of self to others. 

®@ Desire and promote effective collaboration with other educators. 

@ Respect the rhythm of growth in each child while at the same 
time ensuring the development of the family as a whole. 

®@ Promote religious formation by an unforced frequentation of the 
sacraments, by gradually expanding and adapting the material taught, 
and by a life of real prayer—Ave Marta, November 28, 1959. 




















In a lifetime of teaching each 
teacher comes in contact with 
seven to fifteen thousand stu- 
dents, many of them uncer- 
tain of their vocational goals, 
many of them seeking direc- 
tion, waiting to be won by 
the teacher's knowledge and 
fervor. 


The Teaching Profession: 


An Appraisal’ 


Pau A. DoYLe 
Assistant Professor of English 
Fordham University 


OGNIZANT of the teacher 

shortage and the problem of 
ever-increasing enrollments, the 
President of Fordham University, 
the Reverend Laurence J. McGinley, 
S.J., suggested that I might speak 
to you on the question of recruiting 
teachers for the future in the light 
of what each of us may do to rem- 
edy this problem. With this pur- 
pose in mind, it would be extremely 
salutary for us to ponder both the 
pitfalls and the advantages of our 


profession. In this way we will 
guide our footsteps away from the 
dangers and difficulties, and em- 
phasize the values of the teaching 
vocation, thereby conveying our de- 
votion to those who because of us 
may wish to follow us. 

Let us begin by pointing out 
the principal negative aspects of 
a teaching career. Perhaps a story 
in this connection may prove ap- 
propriate. 

I first stood in front of a class of 


®An address to the Convocation of Faculties, Fordham University, New York, N.Y.. 


December 7, 1958. 
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students as a teacher twelve years 
ago. The scene was a large public 
high school in a_ well-populated 
city in another state. The world 
literature course that I was teach- 
ing called for a study of Homer's 
Odyssey in translation. We had 
plunged enthusiastically into the 
subject—at least I had plunged en- 
thusiastically into the subject—and 
a few days had passed when I 
was told by one of my colleagues 
that the city supervisor of teachers, 
noted for dedication and severity, 
had arrived for the day. 

I began a particular class on the 
Odyssey, and approximately two 
minutes after the class commenced, 
the door opened and a gaunt 
woman, age about 65, hurried into 
the room. She marched as upright 
as a Grenadier Guard to the rear 
of the room, took a vacant seat, 
pulled out many official forms, 
poised her pencil and stared at me 
carefully. 

I continued the class. I remember 
talking about Polyphemus and the 
Cyclops on that occasion. My strat- 
egy was to get the students inter- 


ested in the striking background, 


and, then, to apply this interest to 
the text. The supervisor paid ex- 
emplary attention. At the end of 
the period she marched—the word 
is accurately chosen—out of the 
room and said not a word. 

A short time later I met the 
principal of the school and asked 
him if the supervisor had com- 
mented on my teaching. He re- 
marked that she had made but one 
very astute statement. He asserted 
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that I would not realize how astute 
it was until I had taught for a few 
years. The supervisor had said: 
“Like most beginning teachers he 
thinks he’s a prophet; but, un- 
fortunately, he will get over it.” 

Unfortunately, many teachers do 
“get over it.” Some of their early 
enthusiasm does decline, and they 
become disappointed and disen- 
chanted. There are, I believe, three 
principal elements involved in this 
situation. The teacher is oppressed 
with the routine of daily life; he is 
oppressed with the occasional or 
frequent lethargy of his audience, 
and he is oppressed with poor 
financial standing. 


Tarnished Idealism 
In one of his novels the Nobel 
Prize winner Albert Camus describes 
a broken marriage. Jean Grand 
leaves her husband, and Camus 
explains her action thus: 


The rest of the story was very simple. 
The common lot of married couples. 
You get married; you go on loving a 
bit longer, you work. And you work 
so hard that it makes you forget to 


love. 


While Camus’s generalization is 
false, his point is well-taken, as, 
unhappily, our divorce courts will 
attest. It is something of this tar- 
nished love or tarnished idealism, 
scarred and gradually lost in the 
routine of everyday life, which af- 
fects teaching just as it affects mar- 
riage. Some basic quality, be it 
love in marriage or enthusiasm in 
teaching, is taken too much for 
granted, and the love and enthusi- 
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asm fade as time passes. A good 
marriage, just as good teaching, 
must be attended to constantly and 
must be handled with zeal and 
reverence. 

The German novelist Berthold 
Auerbach speaks of music washing 
“away from the soul the dust of 
everyday life.” After a year or two 
or more, “the dust of everyday 
life” frequently settles on teachers. 
The spirit is weakened or crushed 
by routine, by the machine-like 
monotony and ennui that life often 
brings upon the soul, especially in 
a world where the individual oc- 
casionally seems to be dehumanized 
amid the vicissitudes and pressures 
of technological advancement. 

Of course, “the dust of everyday 
life” settles on all occupations. It 
settles on teaching with greater 
heaviness and greater density, how- 
ever, for two reasons. First, the 
people who enter teaching generally 
do so for idealistic reasons; they 
expect teaching to give them more 
mental and spiritual nourishment 
than any other profession could; 
they expect to do more good than 
a laborer, an office worker, or a 
business man. They demand a deli- 
cate, artistic, satisfaction for their 
calling. They are generally high- 
minded, discriminating, and sensi- 
tive individuals, and because of 
these qualities some of the inevit- 
able monotony of labor affects them 
more forcefully than it would affect 
people not of their perceptions. 

Secondly, the results of the 
teacher’s work are less evident, less 
tangible. The priest hears confes- 
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sions and brings God to the altar. 
The physician alleviates sickness 
and —- successful surgery. 
The business man sells his mer- 
chandise. The results are manifest. 
The effects are there for all to per- 
ceive. The teacher, however, sees 
little of the finished product. He 
molds and shapes it along the way, 
but the results are often not ap- 
parent to him, even though he is, 
of course, in Henry Adam’s phrase, 
“affecting eternity.” 

In one of his letters to Atticus, 
Cicero, when he was in political 
difficulties with the rulers of Rome, 
speaks of “lingering on his Tuscan 
estate, half a prisoner.” This bit 
of Cicero seems to me to describe 
properly the state into which many 
teachers allow themselves to fall. 
Not a “prisoner”—that would coanote 
simply physical bondage, but “half 
a prisoner” suggests that the mind 
is in despair, the mind is enchained, 
the individual has allowed “the dust 
of everyday life” to intimidate him 
and overwhelm him. Unless the 
teacher keeps enduring confidence 
in himself and in his function, he 
may become apathetic or unin- 
spired. 

Let the teacher also remember 
the perpetual newness of teaching. 
Although the subject and the ma- 
terial may be the same, each year 
the students are completely and 
refreshingly new. The situation is 
dramatic and theatric. For the 
teacher it is always first night. 

In addition to combating “the 
dust of everyday life,” the teacher's 
spirit must combat occasional leth- 
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argy or lack of interest on the part 
of the students. Some teachers be- 
come discouraged; they allow their 
idealism and spirit to be shattered 
or embittered by a few individuals 
who seemingly resist all endeavors 
toward knowledge. Yet amid the 
teacher's superhuman efforts, he 
should remember the human ele- 
ment. 

Perhaps, too, he should remem- 
ber the ironic story of St. Paul's 
address at Troas, which is related 
in the Acts of the Apostles. St. 
Paul was speaking to a group of his 
followers in a third floor room. One 
of his listeners was seated on the 
window-sill. During the course of 
St. Paul's address—and remember 
what a splendid speaker he was— 
the man on the window-sill fell 
asleep, fell out the window three 
floors to the street below and was 
_killed. The man was literally bored 
to death by a teacher. 

We recall also the end of Plato's 
Symposium where the great teacher 
Socrates put everyone to sleep, in- 
cluding the sharp-witted Aristoph- 
anes. Yet neither St. Paul nor 
Socrates allowed these episodes to 
disturb their teaching careers. Psy- 
chologists tell us about the short- 
ness of the attention span. Yet there 
are teachers, despite St. Paul, Socra- 
tes, and the attention span, who 
regard the slightest inattention or 
indifference as tantamount to com- 
plete rejection of them. 

As John Erskine has written in 
his essay, “The Moral Obligation to 
Be Intelligent”: “The lover of in- 
telligence must be patient’ with 
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those who cannot readily share his 
passion.” We should, indeed, re- 
member that the teacher can do 
only so much. We sometimes expect 
too much of students and too much 
of ourselves. Monsignor Ronald 
Knox has pointed out in his spiritual 
autobiography that the world un- 
fairly expects more of its teachers 
than it does of its physicians or its 
counsellors-at-law. The teacher 
should not be disheartened by oc- 
casional student lethargy. The 
teacher is planting the seed of 
knowledge. Sometimes the seed may 
be planted and may grow on leth- 
argic ground just as well as on 
eagerly tilled soil. 

One additional negative factor 
must be considered and that is 
teaching salaries. A teacher who has 
soured on teaching has, in many 
cases, reached this state primarily 
because of a poor wage. A teacher 
certainly did not enter his profes- 
sion with the attitude of making 
money. If the teacher feels he is 
appreciated, if he feels he is achiev- 
ing contact with his students, if he 
feels he is spreading knowledge on 
fertile ground, he will not be em- 
bittered or sunk in self-pity be- 
cause of his salary—unless his salary 
is pitiable. Unhappily, teaching 
payments have often been pitiable. 
The teacher, however, can assure 
himself and prospective recruits 
that salaries are improving and will 
continue to improve. Indeed, they 
must continue to improve; other- 
wise the profession will suffer ap- 
pallingly. As salaries improve, so 
too will the desire to “gladly teach.” 
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Here the adverb “gladly” is most 
significant. 
Positive Elements 

Turning from the principal pit- 
falls of teaching, and turning from 
our consideration of a proper atti- 
tude toward these hazards, let us 
review the two positive elements 
which distinguish the vocation of 
teaching. 

First, the teacher is a vital force 
for knowledge. He is wiping away 
some of the ignorance, some of the 
prejudice, and some of the disas- 
trous delusions that cloak the minds 
of men. He is bringing knowledge to 
bear on various aspects of life, in- 
creasing the understanding, en- 
lightening the minds of his listeners, 
preserving the culture and wisdom 
of the past and applying this cul- 
ture and wisdom to the present and 
to the future. 

Second, the teacher is a_ vital 
force for good. In a world beset 
with terrible tensions, war perils, 
and subliminal seductions, the 
teacher performs his daily task in 
favor of right, order, and stability. 
He is a missionary for that which 
is good. As the late Pope Pius XII 
remarked, the teacher is a “bearer 
of the light”—“the true light which 
enlightens every man who comes in- 
to the world.” At the end of each 
day the teacher—if he has performed 
his task properly—should feel satis- 
fied that he has been a force for 
good in the world. He has not 
simply earned his living as the ordi- 
nary man; he has been a propagator 
of excellence and virtue to humani- 
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ty. A clergyman can say this; a 
social worker can say this; a teacher 
can, likewise, say this. To the cynic 
or to those obsessed with cupidity, 
such an accomplishment is nothing; 
to the wise and to the good such an 
accomplishment is everything! 

In the life of St. Francis, I be- 
lieve, the story is related of the 
saint telling a young priest in the 
monastery to prepare himself for a 
sermon which he and Francis were 
to preach in a near-by village. At 
the appointed time Francis and the 
young priest walked down to the 
village. Silently reading the divine 
office, they strolled the length of the 
hamlet, turned about, and still read- 
ing their breviaries, they retraced 
their steps to the monastery. When 
they had returned to their quarters, 
the young priest asked the saint, 
“I thought we were going to preach 
a sermon?” The saint replied, “We 
have just preached a sermon!” 

In every classroom, in every sci- 
entific laboratory we enter, we are 
preaching a sermon, a_ sermon 
about teaching. The students are 
aware of our attitude toward our 
profession. They can tell whether 
or not our spirit has been weakened 
or crushed. If we indicate that we 
regard teaching as the highest form 
of endeavor, we will influence stu- 
dents to this belief. In a lifetime of 
teaching each teacher comes in 
contact with seven to fifteen thou- 
sand students, many of them un- 
certain of their vocational goals, 
many of them seeking direction, 
waiting to be won by our knowledge 


and fervor. 
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Some years ago Monsignor John 
Tracy Ellis of Catholic University 
declared that there is a relative 
exiguity of Catholic intellectuals, 
scholars and scientists. Since that 
time many stimulating comments 
have been made on this issue. 
There are two points, however, 
which have not received the stress 
they deserve and which fit most 
properly into the question we are 
considering today. 

First, many college students have 
no idea of the function or purpose 
* of scholarship. How can they pos- 
sibly aim to be scholars or respect 
scholarship when they do not under- 
stand what scholarship is; when 
they do not understand scholar- 
ship’s connection with the college 
and graduate school teacher? A 
student in the college told one of 
the members of our faculty that he 
could not understand why Fordham 
teachers did not write. The teacher 
pointed out to him some of the 
numerous books and scholarly arti- 
cles produced by members of the 
Fordham faculty. The student an- 
swered, “Oh! Oh, I was thinking of 
poems, plays, and novels.” This ex- 
ample is typical of students’ un- 
consciousness, one is almost tempted 
to say, of scholarly writing. 

We should frequently demonstrate 
to our students the meaning, im- 

portance, and purpose of scholar- 
in We aoa bring them to an 
awareness of this aes phase of 
the university teacher’s career. It 
is imperative that we stress how 
the college and the graduate school 
teacher are increasing knowledge in 
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every area, are contributing further 
erudition to the rolls of wisdom. 
What a eager privilege for a 
teacher to e not only an oral 
part but also a written part in 
spreading the vistas of learning. 
Let us tell our students about this! 
The second factor which deters 
Catholic intellectual life and which 
is related to the subject of this 
address is what we may call the 
complacent complex of salvation. 
Because they are earth-centered 
while we are heaven-centered, in- 
dividuals not religiously orientated 
often have more drive, more intel- 
lectual curiosity, more incentive to 
succeed, and more devotion to 
things of the mind than people who 
come from a religious background. 
Not all, but too many, of our stu- 
dents simply want some kind of job 
with a good vacation and a good 
pension, and not too much respon- 
sibility, when they might do more 
positive good for their fellow man. 
Although their principal goal is 
heaven, let us not allow our stu- 
dents to forget the most forgotten 
parable in the Bible, the parable of 
the talents: “As I was afraid, I 
went away and hid thy talent,” the 
unprofitable servant said. By con- 
stantly emphasizing that a man has 
a divine trust to use his natural 
endowments, we will shake many of 
our students out of their apathy, and 
help them not only to achieve their 
spiritual destiny, but to contribute 
some positive scientific, political, or 
social improvement to mankind. 
Finally, in order to win students 
for teaching and scholarship, I 
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think it is always sensible to prac- 
tice, within reason, the democratic 
ideals of our American society. You 
will remember the scene in Paul 
Vincent Carroll’s play Shadow and 
Substance where the schoolmaster, 
O’Flingsley, comes to the priest in 
charge of the school and remon- 
strates that the school has_ broken 
windows, has no coal, and no care- 
taker. The priest, appropriately 
named Canon Skerritt, retorts, “You 
have complaints, O’Flingsley? I did 
not think it was considered a—a 
suitable attitude in a teacher to 
have complaints.” Some teachers 
seem to feel that it is not a suitable 
attitude for students to have com- 
plaints; yet, a reasonable freedom 
in this regard will do more good at 
our time in history than a rigid and 
onerous dictatorship. 

In the ecclesiastical life we have 
the practice of the religious retreat 
or mission in which time is taken out 
so that we can evaluate our spiritual 
life, so that we can renew our bap- 
tismal vows, and refresh ourselves 
in our primary task of working out 
our eternal salvation. 

The principle of the spiritual re- 
treat should be adopted yearly in 
teaching by members of the profes- 
sion. We should concentrate on re- 
capturing the lamb-white, prophet- 
like zeal of the first years of teach- 
ing. During our educational day-of- 
recollection we should consider those 
elements which crush our ideals, 
and which we must keep under 
control at all times so that “the dust 
of everyday life” will not wear out 
or overwhelm our spirit. 
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We should resolve to convey 
knowledge and ideals enthusiastical- 
ly. In his most famous play Look 
Back in Anger, John Osborne, the 
most prominent of England's so- 
called Angry Young Men, has his 
leading character, Jimmy Porter, 
react against the staleness and drab- 
ness of everyday life. At one point 
in the play Porter remarks: 


. . » how I long for a little ordinary 
human enthusiasm. Just enthusiasm— 
that’s all. . . . It’s such a long time 
since I was with anyone who got en- 
thusiastic about anything. 


Good teaching requires knowledge, 
courtesy, patience and, especially, 
enthusiasm. 


A Work of Love 


Good teaching wants “our hearts 
and all powers of reason and feeling 
we may be endowed with.” Good 
teaching is a work of love. In good 
teaching “heart speaks to heart,” to 
use a phrase from Newman. In 
good teaching we should be able 
to say of our students what one of 
T. S. Eliot’s figures says of his love 
of ceramics: “For me, they are life 
itself. To be among . . . [them]. 
If it’s an escape, it’s an escape into 
living.” 

If we indicate our devotion and 
enthusiasm for teaching, we will not 
have to be concerned about the 
problem of teachers for the future. 
If we indicate our devotion and en- 
thusiasm for teaching, the future 
teachers will come from our own 
students, and they will come by the 
thousands. 








Social Consciousness 


There seems to be general 
agreement that up to now 
colleges have failed to de- 
velop social consciousness 
among students. They have 
tended to foster a crass in- 
dividualism which allows the 
student to pass through the 
gravest social injustices with- 
out seeing them. 


and the Catholic College Student* 


CHRISTOPHER F’. Mooney, S.J. 
Professor of Theology 
Canisius College 


ripe DEGREE to which theology 
is intrinsic to the liberal educa- 
tion of the Catholic can be gauged 
first of all by the fact that from 
theology alone comes an ultimate 
explanation of what it means to 
be a man. Unless this be done with 
supreme thoroughness, the college 
student can have no ultimate frame 
of reference in his search for per- 
sonal significance. 

Theology, however, performs an- 


other function in the process of 
forming a mature American Catho- 
lic, one more directly concerned 
with society itself. For it is to the 
Church’s theology that the student 
must look for a synthesis of those 
very aspects of modern American 
culture that seem of themselves to 
be irreconcilably opposed. There is 
first the dichotomy between indi- 
vidual and community which sooner 
or later must confront every mature 


®An excerpt from an article which appeared in Thought, Fordham University, New Y>-k 


58, N.Y., Autumn, 1959. 
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Catholic, and there is, secondly, the 
apparent opposition between the 
Christian’s spiritual destiny and 
America’s almost fanatical dedica- 
tion to temporal progress. A brief 
examination of each of these prob- 
lems will show how theology can 
make a unique contribution toward 
their resolution. 


Individual and Community 

No one has put his finger on the 
nerve center of the dichotomy be- 
tween individual and community in 
America and expressed his findings 
with sharper insight than David 
Riesman. He and his fellow sociolo- 
gists have found that at present in 
the United States there is a vast 
body of depersonalized individuals, 
“the lonely crowd,” the tragic by- 
product of a highly industrialized 


society, with no ultimate life goals 
and no capacity for rational self- 
direction. In recent years most of 
these people have made a deter- 
mined effort to relocate themselves 
into groups which will restore their 
sense of being accepted and enable 


them to fulfill some vital function 
for their fellow men and be ap- 
preciated for it. The result has been 
what Riesman calls “groupism.” This 
is a mentality that gives psycho- 
logical security at the ense of 
individual achievement and encour- 
ages “other-directed” men who never 
assimilate a body of ideals and prin- 
ciples of their own but depend for 
these on other members of the 
group. 

On the other hand there is deep- 
lv rooted in the American mentality 
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that rugged individualism of a _ 
era, inconsiderate of others and ded- 
icated to the it of self-interest, 
which absolved the successful man 
from any responsibility to promote 
the common good of society. This 
hidebound form of selfishness has 
spawned its own brood of evils and 
of itself is utterly inadequate to 
cope with the bewildering new de- 
velopments and demands of modern 
America. Riesman insists that indi- 
viduals can develop a true individ- 
uality for the benefit of society only 
in the context of relationships pro- 
vided by society itself. Yet he is 
at a loss for any means to recon- 
cile the present extremes of indi- 
vidualism and the opposing trend 
toward a cultural monism that seems 
to be in the ascendancy today. Wil- 
liam H. Whyte, Jr., whose research 
in suburbia has amply confirmed the 
Riesman thesis, seems likewise un- 
able, in spite of his optimism, to find 
in his “organization man” any ulti- 
mate resources by which this dichot- 
omy can be resolved. 


Where Colleges Fail 


How have educators treated these 
momentous changes in the social 
make-up of America? There seems 
to be general agreement that col- 
leges up to now have failed com- 
pletely to develop social conscious- 
ness among students. They have on 
the con tended to foster a 
crass individualism which leaves the 
student to formulate his own social 
philosophy as best he may. Nor have 
Catholic colleges been immune from 
this influence. Replies to statistical 
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surveys have indicated that “during 
his entire college career . . . only 
one in every five students is exposed 
to some instruction in the social en- 
eyclicals” (Gerald J. Schnepp and 
Thomas Bain, “Papal Social 
Teaching in Catholic Schools,” 
America, March 6, 1954, p. 593). 

Evidently the majority of those 
who shape Catholic educational 
policies still do not consider instruc- 
tion in Catholic social principles an 
essential part of Catholic higher 
education. In large measure they 
continue to concentrate on training 
students to be good individuals, 
dutiful husbands and wives, but 
still allow them to pass through the 
gravest social injustices almost 
without seeing them. 

Now no amount of insight sup- 
plied by theology can solve prob- 
lems which do not yet exist in the 
mind of the student. Yet while 
theology cannot remedy this defi- 
ciency, it cannot be remedied apart 
from theology. For theology alone 
can give the student a rational basis 
for asserting that “groupism” and 
“individualism” are of themselves in 
no sense opposed but rather mutual- 
ly complementary, two aspects of 
one divine plan for the human race, 
already realized inchoatively in the 
Church’s supernatural order. Only 
in God’s revelation can the student 
find at one and the same time an im- 
pregnable bulwark for his own per- 
sonal dignity and individuality, as 
well as a correspondingly heavy em- 
phasis on his need of belonging, his 
participation and integration into a 
larger whole. For any understand- 
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ing of the economy of salvation nec- 
essarily involves an appreciation of 
human solidarity and the creation 
of each man in the image of God. 

Father de Lubac has put strong 
emphasis on this fact in Catholicism, 
his brilliant inquiry into the social 
aspects of dogma, and so has Father 
Mersch in his rethinking of scholas- 
tic theology around the master idea 
of the Mystical Body. The same 
participation of God which makes 
the individual soul exist is that 
which binds all souls together. And 
it is this unity, existing on both 
the natural and supernatural levels, 
which is responsible for God's deal- 
ing with the human race as a whole 
as well as with individuals. 


Recovering Lost Unity 

Hence any defacing of the image 
of God in the soul by sin will cut 
man off not only from God but also 
from his fellow men. Father de 
Lubac notes that the Fathers looked 
upon original sin as the source of 
all individualism in the world. So- 
cial disruption went hand in hand 
with spiritual disruption. The re- 
demption could recover this lost 
unity precisely because of the myste- 
rious solidarity between Christ and 
ourselves, whereby what He 
achieved we also achieved in and 
through Him, “whom God gave us 
to be all our wisdom, our justifica- 
tion, our sanctification, and our 
atonement” (I Cor. 1:30). 

With an understanding of the 
divisive effect of sin and the unify- 
ing purpose of the redemption, the 
college student is in a better posi- 
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tion to understand the function of 
the Church, the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Her purpose is to complete 
the work of unification begun by 
Christ and to restore to all men the 
supernatural unity lost in Adam. 
Her sacraments not only establish, 
strengthen and renew man’s union 
with Christ but also with the Chris- 
tian community. Each individual re- 
ceives grace through the sacraments 
in proportion as he is joined socially 
to the body which is the source of 
this life-giving stream. All sacra- 
ments are essentially sacraments of 
the Church and in the Church alone 
do they produce their full effect. 
Especially is this evident in the Eu- 
charist, the sacrament involving 
unity not only with the physical 
Body of Christ, but also with each 
member of the Mystical Body in 
corporate liturgical worship. 

Nor will such emphasis on the 
social aspects of dogma in any 
way detract from the dignity and 
supreme importance of the individ- 
ual. The good of the individual is 
never looked upon as a means to the 
good of the Church. On the con- 
trary, the two goals are simultaneous 
and identical as Pius XII pointed 
out in his encyclical on the Mystical 
Body, since “any social structure 
of human beings has for its ulti- 
mate purpose, in the order of utili- 
tarian finality, the good of each and 
every member inasmuch as _ they 
are persons.” The source of man’s 
dignity, his supernatural destiny, is 
to be achieved in God’s plan pre- 
cisely by integration into a super- 
natural society. 
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Moreover this unity of the faith- 
ful is patterned somehow on the 
unity of the Trinity, a unity which 
leaves the person wholly intact and 
distinct. Hence the community is 
not the antithesis of the person but 
really completes and perfects him, 
and by becoming an integral mem- 
ber of Christ’s Body, the Church, 
man no more loses himself than he 
does by union and submission to 
God. Dietrich von Hildebrand has 
made a capital point of this in his 
Liturgy and Personality. The Chris- 
tian does not have to choose be- 
tween an interior tendency and a 
social tendency. He should be vivid- 
ly aware that the full development 
of a man cannot come except 
through and for others. In the Com- 
munion of Saints man works out his 
own salvation by saving other men. 

Such a deep consciousness of hu-: 
man solidarity in Christ as well as 
the dignity of the individual in 
God’s image seems absolutely neces- 
sary if the mature Catholic is to 
give a real and not merely notional. 
assent to the clamant needs of 
fellow human beings less fortunate 
than himself. 

How else will he understand that 
the slum is not a mere economic 
problem, but the capital social sin 
of our times, the symbol of com- 
munity injustice and of man’s uncon- 
cern about ills that mutilate and 
pervert the lives of his brothers? 
How else will he have the spirit of 
reverence and gratitude toward the 
workingman, of respect toward the 
Negro? Unless the Mystical ae 
has some meaning for him, he wi 
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never be disturbed to see God's 
image blurred and distorted beneath 
the filthy rags of the beggar or the 
pasty face of the wastrel. By itself 
no amount of economic theory on 
the maldistribution of wealth will 
enable him to see the utter disorder 
and incongruity in people of Africa 
and Asia remaining hungry, disease- 
ridden and short-lived, while people 
in the United States continue to add 
calories to their diet and decades 
to their living span. Barbara Ward 
has pointed out that, with Chris- 
tianity’s great insight of physical 
unity being quickly realized on a 
world scale, the problem for the 
Catholic today is to see to it that 
his moral sense keeps pace with 
this change in the physical order. 

In the Catholic college this means 
a greater emphasis on theology. For 
it is only in proportion to ap- 
preciation of Catholic dogma that 
the mature Catholic will inahip a 
rational outlook, a “view” as New- 
man would call it, to counteract the 
sophisticated ar4 impersonal atti- 
tudes prevalent in the American col- 
lege. 


Progress: Spiritual and Material 

Besides the dichotomy between 
individual and community there is 
a second tension in American cul- 
ture between the spiritual and the 
material. At first sight man’s ulti- 
mate spiritual destiny would seem 
to be incompatible with modern 
America’s frenetic pursuit of tem- 
poral progress and supremacy over 
the material world. The college stu- 
dent cannot but be conscious of 
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this. He is faced on the one hand 
with the overwhelming fact of the 
American economy: science, tech- 
nology, business, advertising, all 
characteristic aspects of national life 
and all pursuing their own inner 
finality in complete autonomy from 
the spiritual. It must be painfully 
obvious to him that between the 
secular and religious life of the mod- 
ern American there has opened up 
a deep and ever-widening fissure. 
Discoveries of material comforts 
never dreamed of before have in- 
volved a corresponding depreciation 
of the spiritual, a kind of intoxica- 
tion with the allurements of an in- 
dustrialized society. Mechanics and 
sex, one observer has concluded, are 
the dominant themes in the general 
public consciousness. For many 
Americans ideas of a spiritual order 
are merely confused and outmoded 
symbols of the only true reality, this 
present world. While giving lip ser- 
vice to religion they fit perfectly into 
the picture of the “new man” 
sketched by Father de Lubac, whose 
secret reproach against Christianity 
is the one Origen leveled against 
Judaism: that the symbol refused 
to vanish at the advent of the truth. 

Nor can the student be unaware 
of the current debate among 
thoughtful Catholics on whether our 
whole industrial civilization is not 
corrupt in its present form. Should 
it not be severely limited before 
it exacts too high a price in human 
dignity for the increase in power 
and ease it has given? Indicative 
of the emergency of the debate are 
two recent Christmas messages of 
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the Holy Father in 1952 and 1953. 
Devoted exclusively to technology 
and its effects on the human person, 
they echo Pius XI’s profound regret 
that whereas materials came out of 
factories improved and _ perfected, 
workers were debased and broken in 
the process. Should the attitude of 
the Catholic then be one of sus- 
picion toward the economic achieve- 
ment of America? 


The Psychological Problem 

There is, moreover, a psycho- 
logical problem for the student. He 
may well ask himself whether for 
the Catholic it really makes any dif- 
ference one way or the other how 
much progress man makes on this 
earth. Does he not have a certain 
avenue of escape to the next world 
where all arduous earthly struggles 
will be dissolved? Has not detach- 
ment always been a key virtue for 
the Christian? Why then throw all 
his energies into merely human 
values when in reality he is just 
marking time until his suprahuman 
destiny can be fulfilled? Unbelievers 
are not slow to sense this am- 
bivalence. They reproach the Cath- 
olic for a teak of interest in the 
temporal and put key emphasis on 
his inability as a Catholic to com- 
mit himself wholeheartedly to man’s 
modern effort to reshape the uni- 
verse. 

If liberal education in the Cath- 
olic college is initiation into a cul- 
ture at a mature level, then the 
graduate must certainly possess a 
well thought out orientation to the 
“temporal,” that is, whatever he can 
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desire and accomplish as an in- 
habitant of this world. Here again, 
as Pius XII has emphasized, such a 
rational orientation is possible only 
through Catholic dogma. Theology 
makes it clear that God’s purpose 
in creating the material world was 
not to gain anything for Himself 
but to communicate Himself to 
creatures. Hence the creature's pur- 
pose is not to give to God but to 
receive from God, to participate in 
His goodness. 

Everything in the world therefore 
can be loved by man for its own 
intrinsic value, real but limited, its 
own distinct reflection of God's 
beauty. During his life on earth 
man, as the image of God, is to 
reflect God’s creative activity by 
using creatures to bring both him- 
self and them to perfection in the 
temporal order and through that or- 
der to reach God. “For the un- 
quenchable aspiration to reach a 
suitable state of happiness even on 
earth is planted in the heart of man 
by the creator of all things, and 
Catholicism has always approved 
and ardently promoted every just 
effort of true culture and sound 
progress for perfecting and develop- 
ing mankind” (Pius XI, On the Sa- 
cred Heart and World Distress 
[America Press edition], p. 8). 
Though man’s reward is in eternity, 
his trading is done in time; his full 
stature comes only in heaven, but 
his growth is on earth. 

This is why the Catholic dogma 
of merit is such a magnificent truth. 
For, as the Council of Trent tells us, 
it is part of the divine plan that 
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the man in sanctifying grace, by the 
ordinary free use of creatures on 
earth, should so honor God and 
please Him that as a recompense 
he merits the face-to-face vision and 
heart-to-heart converse with God for 
all eternity. Man’s actions have pow- 
er to earn this astounding reward 
precisely because God’s grace has so 
intimately united him with Christ, 
“of whom he is a living member,” 
that he shares the dignity of Christ’s 
actions just as he shares the dignity 
of Christ’s Person—“heirs of God, 
sharing the inheritance of Christ” 
(Rom. 8:17). 

By this dogma the Church asserts 
the essential soundness of human 
nature, wounded by sin but not cor- 
rupted. Because Christ is King also 
of this present world, the Christian 
has a perfect right, if he so wishes, 
to devote all his energies to perfect- 
ing this temporal order given him 
by God. Being a Christian does not 
dispense him from performing his 
task as a man. His efforts on earth, 
however limited and transient,- can 
still have as their aim the transfor- 
mation of this world, of which Christ 
is King, in order to bring to com- 
pletion God’s “loving design, cen- 
tered in Christ, to give history its 
fulfillment by reuniting everything 
in Him, all that is in heaven, all 
that is on earth, summed up in 
Him” (Eph. 1:9-10). 

Theology, however, reminds us of 
other truths regarding the “tem- 
poral” which are of equal impor- 
tance. Man is indeed to grow into 
his supernatural fullness by using 
the things of this world, but there 
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is ever present in his midst the 
mystery of evil and the fact of sin. 
There are no bad things, as Chester- 
ton said, only bad uses of things. 
Yet the temptation to abuse is re- 
curring and perilous, and in God's 
Providence never to be fully over- 
come by the majority of men. Man 
can and does put the temporal in 
place of God, tearing creatures out 
of their rightful context and loving 
them exclusively for themselves. No 
immature optimism must blind the 
Christian to the fact that there 
will always be men who hate other 
men and men who hate God, and a 
hell where some will continue to 
hate God for all eternity. There will 
always be that disturbing power of 
Satan to organize even the good 
men do into a pattern of evil and 
to turn man’s love of the temporal 
into idolatry. 

To be a Catholic means to live 
with this mystery, without ques- 
tioning either God's goodness or 
His supreme power. The only re- 
alistic love of the temporal is, as 
Jean Mouroux has said, a love at 
grips with evil, not in creatures 
but in man. The decisive battle won 
on Calvary must be fought again in 
each individual soul, where Christ 
meets His adversary anew in every 
effort of man to purify himself, his 
motives, his attitudes. Such purifica- 
tion will always involve suffering 
and renunciation, and that is why 
Pius XII in his 1952 Christmas 
message has had to remind us that 
no amount of temporal progress can 
ever “avail to fashion a world with- 
out misery.” 
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Yet if the optimism of the Chris- 
tian toward the temporal cannot be 
immature, it must not cease to be 
optimism. For the Vatican Council 
assures us with an absolute certitude 
that God has a plan for this world, 
for everything and everyone in it; 
that He carries out this plan in the 
temporal order in spite of all op- 
position, so that not the slightest 
detail of the universe, not even the 
free actions of men, escape His 
power; that this guidance is none- 
theless gentle and gracious, respect- 
ing the natures of the creatures He 
has made. It is this gentleness of 
the divine government, like God’s 
presence to Elijah in “the sound of 
a gentle whisper,” which has a 
unique application in the case of 
man, for man takes an active part 


in God's plan by freely governing 
himself. The free actions of man 
which make secular history are, by 
this subtle and mysterious action of 


God, harmonized somehow with 
God’s ultimate design to make men 
like Himself, to unite them in love 
to His own Person and, as a con- 
sequence, with one another. Herbert 
Butterfield has compared human 
history to a Beethoven symphony. 
The end may indeed lie in the ar- 
chitecture of the whole, but each 
moment still has its own justifica- 
tion, its own immediate significance 
for the men who are cooperating 
with God at that stage of develop- 
ment. “History is the business of 
making personalities, even so to 
speak by putting them through the 
mill; its very vicissitudes bring per- 
sonality to a finer texture.” 
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The Christian’s effort in life is es- 
sentially an effort at submission to 
God’s plan. While the element of 
tragedy can never be absent from 
his optimism, his characteristic at- 
titude toward the present and the 
future will always be one of hope, 
looking upon temporal reality as 
the stage upon which God works 
out His designs. For him, as Em- 
manuel Mounier has remarked, the 
meaning of progress is never en- 
tirely definable, since he can never 
escape the paradox of the Cruci- 
fixion. 


The Role of the Layman 


There is one other contribution 
which theology can make toward 
resolving the dichotomy between 
the spiritual and material in Amer- 
ica: her nascent inquiry into what 
it means to be a layman. Only in 
recent years has serious thought 
been given to the role of the Cath- 
olic layman in civil society and in 
the Church. The studies of Father 
Congar and Msgr. Philips are per- 
haps the most widely known. De- 
bate continues on the precise mean- 
ing of “layman” and the nature of 
his apostolate, but it seems almost 
certain that acting on the temporal 
as such is his specifying role, in 
that it differentiates him from the 
cleric and religious. Though he 
shares in the apostolate of the hier- 
archy through Catholic Action, his 
proper task is to do the work of 
God in and through the work of 
the world. 

This new “theology of the laity” 
can go far toward helping the lay- 
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man to realize that he is the 
Church’s grip on the secular world. 
For in problems of economic and 
social order, where the Church pro- 
vides general principles but no 
ready-made solutions, it is the lay- 
man who must mediate and who 
in matters strictly secular is alone 
competent to judge what is best for 
his community. Provided he does 
not try to muffle every profane activ- 
ity with religious overtones nor use 
his Catholicism as a shield to propa- 
gate his own partisan views, the lay- 
man today has an unparalleled op- 
portunity to act for the Church in 
the world, and to promote what 
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Jacques Maritain has so magnificent- 
ly envisioned as a “Christian profane 
order.” 

Modern Popes have insisted often 
enough that the good of the Church 
today is to be pursued in fields of 
specifically lay action. “Work at the 
building of a new world,” Cardinal 
Suhard told his people; “it depends 
on you whether it will be Christian 
or not.” Theology has begun to 
chart for the layman a specific field 
of work in the Church, where he 
will have ample opportunity to offer 
to his fellow men that testimony of 
love and self-giving which St. Paul 
calls marturia. 





American and Soviet Society 


Modern American “capitalism” is not the system of centralized, irre- 
sponsible power or unrestricted laissez-faire which critics often portray 
it. An immense body of law and custom circumscribe the day-to-day 
operations of American business; the actual emerging or potential 
partitioning of the market, the continuing growth of countervailing 
forces, through which the power of one group is offset by the appear- 
ance of a matching power—all these factors preclude economic dictator- 
ship or irresponsibility. 

By contrast, in the Soviet authoritarian society, the impulse toward 
expansion originates not from below and from tens of millions of in- 
dividual decisions, but from above, from a select few clustered about 
the centralized power-group. In this context, conformity for the average 
Russian is not, as in the case of Americans, the result of social pressures 
which sociologists discuss, but is imposed by authority and enforced by 
all the resources which an authoritarian state can command—FRancis 
J. Corrican in SoctaL Orper, November, 1959. 


A passion for unity drove 
more than 165 Protestant de- 
nominations to give the 
World Council of Churches 
definite shape in August, 
1948. Where is the council 
leading its members? 


The World Council of Churches’ 


Epwarp Dvrr, S.J. 
Editor, Socta, ORDER 


HAT have more than 165 

Protestant churches in com- 
mon to talk about in a Council of 
Churches? 

At one time there were the com- 
mon problems in the missions which 
were the chief catalyst of conversa- 
tion: the very practical problem of 
reduplicated effort and consequent 
aes.) But practical topics are not 
now so central in the ecumenical 
community; the once common feel- 
ing that “doctrine divides, action 
unites” is fairly widely recognized 
as being, in Nurse Cavell’s phrase 
on patriotism, “not enough.” 

Unity remains central. In fact, the 
thirst for union of Christians 


amounts now almost to a passion 
with the ecumenists. 

It was this passion for uni 
which drove more than 165 Prot- 
estant denominations to give the 
World Council of Churches definite 
shape at Amsterdam in August of 
1948. The Council entitled itself a 
“fellowship.” It is important to un- 
derstand what that “fellowship” is, 
what bro ught it into being, and how 
it is united. Then it will be possible 
to consider where it is leading its 
constituent members. 

The World Council has its roots 
in earlier inter-Protestant organiza- 
tions. Almost every prominent col- 
laborator was nourished in his own 


*An adaptation by the editors of Theology Digest (St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kans.) 
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country’s Christian Student Move- 
ment, which was founded in 
Sweden in 1895. More important, 
the Council is the issue of a mar- 
riage between two separate but 
parallel movements in Protestantism 
in this century. 


Faith and Order 


The first was the World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order which con- 
vened at Lausanne in 1927. Faith 
and Order was concerned explicitly 
with the theological questions “con- 
cerning the faith and constitution of 
the Church,” as its invitation stated. 
It was the result of the zeal of 
Bishop Charles Brent, who was dis- 
satisfied with the efforts of the 
World Missionary Congress (Edin- 
burgh, 1910) and its continuation 
committee to settle missionary prob- 
lems by mere functional coopera- 
tion. He felt that the most funda- 
mental missionary problem was the 
lack of unity. The World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order met in the 
belief that “the beginnings of unity 
are to be found in the clear state- 
ment and full consideration of those 
things in which we differ, as well 
as those things in which we are 
one. 


Life and Work 


The second of the two parallel 
movements which issued into the 
World Council of Churches deliber- 
ately excluded from its discussions 
all questions of ecclesiology. The 
Universal Christian Conference on 
Life and Work gathered for the first 
time in Stockholm in 1927. It was 
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evidence of the growth of the move- 
ment of “Applied Christianity,” or 
“The Social Gospel.” Life and Work 
was interested in the social order; 
it protested against economic injus- 
tice and war-mongering and asserted 
the claims of universal brotherhood 
on the international scene. 

These two conferences, Faith and 
Order with its interest in the theo- 
logical question of unity and Life 
and Work with its interest in social 
questions, were not entirely dispa- 
rate. Their orientations were dissimi- 
lar, it is true; but they served the 
same constituency. Indeed, their 
memberships were largely the same; 
and more important still, ecumeni- 
cal concern was common to both. 
Hence, when each voted in 1937 to 
merge, it was in the conviction that 
they would be strengthened by the 
merger. 


The Merger 


They were not disappointed. The 
new World Council of Churches 
drew up a Constitution in 1938. 
But World War II came and went 
before formal ratification of its or- 
ganization was achieved. The World 
Council of Churches—“a fellowship 
of churches which accept our Lord 
Jesus Christ as God and Saviour” 
—was formally constituted at Am- 
sterdam, on August 23, 1948. 

Hence, the Council is, in one 
sense, the culmination of a tradition. 
In another, it is the inauguration of 
new traditions in search of a defini- 
tion of unity which its constituent 
churches will ratify in the future. 

The Central Committee, govern- 
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ing authority between quinquennial 
general assemblies, made a state- 
ment in 1950 on the nature of the 
Council. Emphatically, the Council 
is not a super-church. Neither is it 
a mere clearing-house for the vari- 
ous denominations to arrange un- 
ions. Its members need not sub- 
scribe to any particular conception 
of the Church nor consider their 
own ideas only relatively true, be- 
cause the Council is not based on 
any single specific definition of the 
church. 


Unity and Stress 


But perhaps the leading concept 
is that Christ’s Church is one. The 
Church is a body of which Christ is 
the divine Head. The membership 
of Christ’s Church is more inclusive 
than the membership of the individ- 
ual churches. These individual 
churches, therefore, should recog- 
nize elements of the true Church in 
other churches. Those elements 
should be the subject of serious 
conversation among the various 
churches, and they should be the 
foundation of a unity based on the 
full truth. Finally, as a result of 
this oneness of Christ’s Church, a 
solidarity among the member 
churches is imperative: a solidarity 
which should lead to the establish- 
ment of spiritual relations and ex- 
tend to mutual aid in times of need. 

The unity of the Council, there- 
fore, is supremely dynamic. In this 
unity, two general areas of stress 
can be made out. The first is in the 
relation of the Council to the world 
it lives in; this area of stress is 
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woven of the practical judgments 
the Council must make about the 
world it seeks to save and of the 
theoretical ethical norms to which 
the Council subscribes. The second 
general area of stress is inside the 
Council itself. The Council is com- 
posed of many different churches. 
Its unity, then, will be unstable until 
it can answer the question it raised 
itself in its very first session: What 
do we mean by church? A consid- 
eration of these two areas of stress 
is important to an understanding of 
the unity of the Council. 

The very task of establishing a 
tradition, that of permanent and offi- 
cial collaboration of many churches, 
imposes restraints in making pro- 
nouncements on international situa- 
tions and social questions. Ecumeni- 
cal leaders, eager to enlarge the 
constituency of the World Council, 
cannot forget that many Orthodox 
churches, following the lead of the 
Moscow Patriarchate, have been 
hostile to the Council, choosing to 
consider it as an instrument of 
Western political interests. 

The World Council—and in this 
it is the sounding board of its con- 
stituency—is determined to judge 
injustice in the light of Christ’s 
truth. Inevitably, since its member- 
ship represents so many economic 
and political ideologies, it must 
seem to take sides. But the Council’s 
problems are not limited to dodging 
deep-seated political allegiances or 
economic preferences. It is faced 
with additional difficulties both 
practical and theoretical. 

It faces, first, the practical prob- 
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lem anyone faces who tries to pass 
judgment on this enormously com- 
plex industrial civilization with its 
intractable governments. The 
Council’s judgment is made more 
precarious because it must be made 
without independent research, and 
it must be made by volunteer col- 
laborators, whose enthusiasm some- 
times outweighs their competence. 
Further, the Council’s judgment on 
the social order is expected to reflect 
the points of view of its entire con- 
stituency. 

This raises the most pressing the- 
oretical problem: What moral law 
is the Council to subscribe to? 
Where is common ground to be 
found between those churches 
which, impregnated with English 
Common Law, consider the natural 
law an adequate basis of social an- 
alysis, and those churches which, 
under the influence of Barthian bib- 
licism, find such a reliance on reason 
a blasphemous contempt of the 
Bible? 

The Council has not reached a 
theoretical answer; it has adopted a 
practical tool of judgment, “The Re- 
sponsible Society.” It defines the 
Responsible Society as “not an al- 
ternative social or political system 
but a criterion by which we judge 
all existing social orders and at the 
same time a standard to guide us 
in the specific choices we have to 
make.” 

These difficulties, as well as 
others, have given rise to the com- 
mon criticism: namely, that the 
Council’s pronouncements on tem- 
poral affairs have been significant 
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more for the attitudes they give 
witness to than for their statements 
on specific issues. This criticism is 
not unimportant. However, it 
should not be allowed to denigrate 
the praiseworthy effort of the Coun- 
cil’s scrutiny of contemporary social 
structures. 

The Council has been indefati- 
gable in asserting the essential God- 
given dignity of man, using it as 
the ground for its demand for hum- 
an rights and social justice uni- 
versally. 

For instance, the Council’s atti- 
tude has been consistently supra- 
national, concerned with the larger 
picture. It has held firmly that na- 
tions and lawmakers are responsible 
to an Ultimate Justice. Nor has it 
limited itself to justice; very signi- 
ficantly, it has reminded the nations 
of charity as a motive for action 
and of charitable deeds on a na- 
tional scale. It has reasserted the 
essential dignity of man as God’s 
child and proclaimed the spiritual 
solidarity of all mankind. It has 
made this dignity the ground for 
its demand for universal recognition 
of human rights and social justice. 

One of its finest efforts has been 
to instil hope in a beleaguered 
world. In spite of its perplexities, 
the world is not absurd; in spite of 
his smallness, no man is insignifi- 
cant; in spite of its apparent vacu- 
ity, no human work is devoid of 
meaning. 

The Council must cling with de- 
termination to this hope in facing 
the second of its fundamental prob- 
lems: the defining of the Church. 
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The Central Committee insisted 
in its 1950 statement on the nature 
of the Council that “none of these 
positive assumptions, implied in the 
existence of the World Council, is 
in conflict with the teachings of the 
member churches.” Such a state- 
ment, if not naive, is at least over- 
optimistic. From the beginning the 
Orthodox Church has said that 
“reunion can take place only on the 
basis of the ancient, undivided 
Church of the seven ecumenical 
councils and of the first eight cen- 
turies.” What that “ancient, un- 
divided Church” is was made clear 
by the Greek Orthodox representa- 
tive at Lund, in 1952, when he 
spoke about “the One, Holy, Cath- 
olic, and Apostolic Church which is 
the Greek Orthodox Church, un- 
changed since the apostolic era.” 


The Greeks amicably but firmly 
disassociated themselves from the 
message to the churches issued after 
the Faith and Order meeting at 
Oberlin, Ohio, two summers ago. 


A New Idea 


What is the Church? Is it an ab- 
straction or a real thing? A platonic 
idea or a concrete historical fact 
with continuity in time? Is it a con- 
crete society with real authority, or 
is it a loose confederation awaiting 
some future definition? 

This question haunts the minds of 
serious ecumenical thinkers. But 
little progress has been made towards 
any logical solution. They agree that 
Christ wants His Church united— 
and visibly united. They agree that 
the Church dispenses sacraments 
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mediating God’s grace. But there 
agreement stops, with perhaps a 
single exception. A new idea seems 
to be making its way into the docu- 
ments coming from the Council. 

Piqued by the credal disagree- 
ment over the nature of the Church, 
the ecumenists are on the point of 
asserting that Christ’s will for unity 
is sufficiently served by common loy- 
alty to one Lord. Because all Chris- 
tians are somehow one in Christ, it 
is assumed that they are all neces- 
sarily one in the Church of Christ. 
Hence the unity of this church is 
brought about by merely wanting it 
and asserting it. The next task of 
the churches is to shed their narrow 
provincialism in order to manifest 
more strikingly the unity they al- 
ready possess. 


The Council and Rome 


Such theologizing is evidently the 
fruit of the Protestant genius. It evi- 
dences much progress since the be- 
ginning of the ecumenical move- 
ment; it is a long cry from “doctrines 
divide, action unites,” of the earliest 
Conferences. It evidences, too, a 
wider contact, a larger sympathy, 
and a truer understanding between 
Catholic and non-Catholic theolo- 
gians. 

What is the Council’s attitude to- 
ward Rome? It would be unjust to 
think of the Council as an anti- 
Roman front; but it would be naive 
to ignore the specifically Protestant 
attitude of the Council. The Council 
is based squarely on the postulate of 
free inquiry. It is committed to ex- 
plore all possible routes to unity; but 
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the route through Rome would de- 
mand denial of everything the 
Council is and of everything Prot- 
estantism is. Yet the Council is 
courteous in its references to Rome; 
indeed, Rome would be quite wel- 
come to help in the search for unity 
not yet existing. In one of the rare 
explicit references to Rome made 
at a meeting of the Council, Bishop 
Hans Lilje remarked at Oberlin, in 
1957, that “the solution of the 
problem of greater Christian unity 
cannot be found in a simple return 
to Rome.” 

If the World Council of Churches 
is not a super-church and if it is not 
leading to Rome, where is it lead- 
ing? 

Very few would have the temerity 
to predict. Perhaps the future holds 
unions such as the Church of South 
India represents, uniting as it does 
Anglicans, Methodists, Presbyter- 
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ians, Congregationalists, and Dutch 
Reformed. Or perhaps the future 
holds unions like the 1931 union of 
the Congregational and the Chris- 
tian churches in the United States, 
made in the understanding that “the 
basis of union be conditioned . . . 
not upon uniformity of theological 
opinion.” Or perhaps the American 
experience, where nearly half of a 
given congregation comes from 
backgrounds of other denominations 
will suggest community churches 
homogeneous in social and economic 
status—community churches loosely 
linked by profession of the same 
Saviour. 

Only this is certain: God’s loving 
care continually anticipates all those 
who seek His will. As the future of 
the ecumenical movement is hidden 
from human eyes, so must be that 
of the World Council of Churches, 
its chosen servant. 


By What Right? 


By what right does this generation take upon itself the task to decide 
who may propagate and who may not propagate? Birth control on a 
communal scale is anti-Godly. No amount of apologetics can white- 
wash the intentions of the modern voices calling for widespread de- 
limitation of the human population. If these people are sincerely con- 
cerned with the problem of human survival, then they should be shout- 
ing for salvation from the effects of atomic radiation and fall-out— 
Rev. Dr. Zev Zanavy in a sermon at Congregation Zichron Ephraim, 


N.Y., N.Y., January 16, 1959. 





There is a continuing need 
for the deve and 
propagation of a Catholic con- 
stitutionalism. We must pro- 
duce a fully elaborated theo- 
ry of rights which respects 
both the demands of the mor- 
al law and the peculiar genius 
of the American constitution- 
al system. 


Politics and Catholicism’ 


Francis P. Canavan, S.]. 
Professor of Political Science 
St. Peter's College 


image are very few Catholics of 
any intellectual sophistication 
who entertain the illusion that “we 
have all the answers.” The tone 
which prevails in gatherings of 
Catholic scholars and students of 
affairs is quite the opposite. Those 
who are closely concerned with real 
and pressing problems are more in- 
clined to ask whether we have any 
answers at all. 

The question is not asked in full 
seriousness, of course. We know that 


Catholic social thought has the 


enormous advantage of beginning 
with a clear Christian image of man. 
We know too that our very old and 
rich tradition of dogmatic theology, 
morals and social philosophy is rele- 
vant to even the most recent issues 
affecting man and society. Finally, 
we are well aware that the modern 
Church has not been idle. The Holy 
See, the national hierarchies, and 
a host of private Catholic thinkers 
have built up an imposing body of 
social thought addressed to the needs 


of our age. 


*Reprinted from Social Order, 3908 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo., December, 1959. 
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Yet there remains a comparative 
lack of what, to borrow a phrase 
from a distinguished Jesuit confrere, 
we may call the “middle principles” 
of Catholic social thought. The basic 
insights of the Catholic view of life 
become fruitful only if they are 
translated into propositions which 
have practical application to a par- 
ticular time and place. What, for 
example, are the specific demands 


Curtis G. Pepper. 


problem to the Church? 
A—No. 


Catholic President? 


according to the law of. God. 
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of social justice in the United States 
in this and the coming decade? What 
institutions, what laws, what patterns 
of thought and action are needed to 
realize justice in the society in which 
we live? The fundamental principles, 
in terms of which answers to ques- 
tions such as these must be formu- 
lated, have already been authorita- 
tively stated. But the formulation of 
the answers lags behind. 








From Rome comes this exclusive statement by a leading Catholic 
theologian on the Church's attitude toward a Catholic as U.S. Presi- 
dent. It was made by a professor of theology at the Pontifical Grego- 
tian University, American Jesuit William A. Van Roo, in answer 
to four questions put to him by Newsweek’s Rome bureau chief, 


Q—Would a Catholic in the United States Presidency pose any 


Q—How would the Church construe the allegiance of an American 


A-—The Church would regard him as an American citizen and of- 
ficial, bound by a sacred duty to love and serve his country, and to 
uphold its laws in accordance with his conscience. This is a moral 
obligation on all citizens and officials, and there is nothing specifically 
Catholic involved. Furthermore, to answer what may be implicit in 
this question, the Catholic has no split allegiance, no dual citizenship. 

Q—Would the Church expect a Catholic President to take doctrine 
into consideration in his decisions? 

A—Taking “doctrine” here to be religious moral teaching concern- 
ing the law of God, one must answer yes. A Catholic President, or 
any other President, must act in accordance with his conscience. For 
any man who has a religion, this means doing what he considers right 
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Having said this, I should obvious- 
ly turn my mind to working out a 
few answers. Instead, I shall do no 
more than pose some of the ques- 
tions which face American Catholic 
social thought in one area of in- 
quiry. These are what seem to me 
to be the most important questions 
concerning the political order in our 
country today. 

Much of Catholic political theory 
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has taken as its object an entity 
called “the state.” A theory of the 
state is certainly necessary, and I do 
not mean to depreciate it. Nonethe- 
less, “the state” is an abstraction. 
American Catholic political philoso- 
phy cannot pretend to completeness 
and actuality unless it includes in its 
object the state which exists and 
functions under the Constitution of 
the United States. Political thought, 





Q-—If there should be a conflict between the American public in- 
terest and Church dogma, which would be considered paramount? 

A—The question seems to me ambiguous. I understand the con- 
flict in the question to be one of conscience in the hypothetical 
American Pfesident. If this is the sense of the question, then I believe 
it involves a gratuitous assumption. There can be no such conflict 
of conscience in a Catholic or in any other religious man. Why? Let 
us understand “dogma” here as the revealed moral law of God, pro- 
posed by the Church. Secondly, let us suppose a society in which 
men sincerely differ concerning that law, interpreted differently by 
various churches. Obviously, among such men there can be a sharp 
clash of opinion as to what is the real American public interest in a 
particular case. But any man, Catholic or not, must hold firmly that 
in doing right according to his conscience, he is serving the best in- 


terest of his country. 


Sincerity: Public debate and the democratic process take for granted 
such sincere differences of opinion. It would be absurd to identify one 
opinion with “American public interest” and to insist that a Catholic 
opposing such an opinion for reasons of conscience is simply in con- 
flict with American public interest. It would be unfair, undemocratic, 
and un-American to discriminate in such a way against Catholic 
freedom of conscience in American public life. Such discrimination 
may begin with the attempt to discredit and disqualify the Catholic 
candidate for high office. Carried to its logical consequences, it 
would attempt to exclude Catholics not merely from the Presidency 
but from all public office, ultimately from the right to vote. 
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by its nature, must deal with politi- 
cal reality. 

The American Constitution never 
has fitted Aristotle’s definition of a 
constitution as a way of life aimed 
at realizing the highest ends of hu- 
man nature. Our Constitution rather 
is a “frame of government.” It de- 
fines the respective spheres of the 
State and National Governments. It 
establishes the basic structure of the 
National Government and confers 
upon it certain powers. It places 
limitations on the use of power by 
government, whether Federal or 
State, chiefly by way of guarantee- 
ing certain individual rights. Within 
these limits our constitutional sys- 
tem can accommodate itself to the 
attainment of a wide variety of social 
objectives and is compatible with 
many ways of life. 

The Constitution does not of itself 
direct the nation toward any particu- 
lar set of ultimate values. It could 
be used by Christians to create the 
temporal conditions of man’s eternal 
salvation. But it could also be used 
by secularists to achieve their earth- 
bound conception of the good life. 
In practice it is used for the attain- 
ment of whatever social goals a 
sufficiently large cross section of a 
pluralist society can agree upon. 

This is the political reality with 
which Catholic thought, as all Amer- 
ican social thought, must deal. It 
raises questions on two levels, theo- 
retical and practical. That is to say, 
there is the question of accommoda- 
tion of Catholic political philosophy 
to this kind of society, and there is 
a series of practical questions on 
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the goals to be striven for and the 
policies to be followed in this soci- 
ety, given that it is what it is. 

The theoretical problem, in gener- 
al terms, is that of working out a 
political philosophy which is both 
rooted in the Catholic tradition and 
suited to the conditions of contem- 
porary American democracy. Much 
has already been done along this 
line by men of the highest intellec- 
tual caliber, but the problem is vast 
and complex and requires a great 
deal of added study. I shall try only 
to indicate in summary fashion what 
the problem is. 

The premise of any Catholic po- 
litical theory is that there is, in the 
phrase of Pius XII, an “absolute 
order of beings and purposes,” which 
sets the ends and determines the 
limits of all human activity. This 
order constitutes a binding moral 
law, to which all social and political 
orders must conform. The intellec- 
tual problem for American Catholics 
is to relate this transcendent moral 
order to the constitutional order of 
the nation. 

The problem is not to be solved 
simply i describing the natural law 
and saying that positive law must 
conform to it. The statement is true 
enough within its limits, but it ig- 
nores the nature of our society. In 
our society there is no established 
or official consensus on the content 
or even on the existence of the na- 
tural law, still less on the authority 
of the Church to teach it. This dis- 
agreement is institutionalized, so to 
speak, in the great substantive rights 
of freedom of worship, speech, press, 
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and assembly. These rights, al- 
though they are found in the First 
Amendment, are not mere appen- 
dages to the Constitution. They are 
constitutive principles of this kind 
of society and are meant to guaran- 
tee the equal freedom of all citizens 
under the law. How to relate the 
transcendent moral order to such a 
constitutional order is not an easy 
question to answer. But it is an im- 
portant we because on its an- 
swer will depend, not whether 
Catholics can accept American dem- 
ocracy—obviously they do accept it 
—but on what terms. 


Constitutional Rights 

Two particular aspects of the 
constitutional problem may be men- 
tioned in order to illustrate the diffi- 
culties involved. One is the matter 
of our attitude toward constitutional 
rights. Constitutional rights are not 
the only principles of the American 
constitutional order. But they de- 
serve special consideration, because 
the thinking of the general run of 
American Catholics in respect to 
them is frequently deficient. We too 
often fail to appreciate the terms 
in which a question of constitutional 
rights is posed and solved. When 
a Communist or the publisher of an 
offensive novel pleads the First 
Amendment as a bar to his convic- 
tion, Catholics, along with many 
other Americans, tend to look upon 
the case as primarily, and indeed 
uniquely, a moral question. Does a 
person have a moral right to plot a 
revolution or to publish a dirty book? 
Despite the expostulations of liberal 
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extremists, the moral question is 
meaningful and relevant to the con- 
stitutional question. But it is not 
the issue that is raised in a consti- 
tutional case before the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. The Court is con- 
cerned with the relation of an action 
to the law, and with the relation of 
the law to the Constitution. The de- 
cision of the Court will determine 
those relations and not the conform- 
ity of an action with the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

It therefore happens from time to 
time that the Court’s decision differs 
from what would seem to be the 
dictate of moral law. In these in- 
stances the discrepancy may be due 
to nothing more than the difference 
in the questions which are asked 
and answered by moralists and by 
constitutional lawyers. The constitu- 
tional lawyer’s answer can be criti- 
cized, of course, even if he be a 
learned justice of the Supreme 
Court. But a legal decision must be 
criticized in its own proper terms. 

All of this is freely acknowledged 
by Catholic authorities in the fields 
of law and government. The idea of 
government limited in its powers and 
of individual rights protected by law 
has ancient Catholic roots and is 
fully in harmony with Catholic po- 
litical philosophy. But there is a 
continuing need for the development 
and propagation of a Catholic con- 
stitutionalism. We must produce a 
fully elaborated theory of rights 
which respects both the demands of 
moral law and the peculiar genius 
of the American constitutional sys- 
tem. We must also encourage among 
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the Catholic people a deeper appre- 
ciation of the very large stake which 
we as Catholics have in effective 
guarantees of personal liberties in 
face of the expanding powers of the 
modern state. 

A closely related aspect of the 
constitutional problem is that of the 
proper relation between law and 
morals, and of the proper policy for 
Catholics to follow when controver- 
sies over public morality arise. It is 
worth noting that the areas of pub- 
lic policy which most strongly en- 
gage the attention of Catholics pre- 
cisely as Catholics are those which 
touch directly or indirectly the in- 
stitutions of marriage and the family. 
So too in the matter of public mor- 
ality. The morals which Catholics 
want protected by law are sexual 
morals. In other areas of public 
morality, e.g., the control of drink- 
ing and gambling, Catholics tend to 
be considerably more liberal than 
the Protestant churches. 

But the problem of law and sex- 
ual morals will beeome more and 
more acute, and it is safe to predict 
that in the next generation the sanc- 
tity of the human body and of life 
itself will become a wed divisive 
public issue. American Catholics live 
in a society in which the Christian 
conception of human nature is fad- 
ing from the minds of a large part 
of the people. The manifest disinte- 
gration of Christian standards of sex- 
ual morality is one result. This situ- 
ation causes a reaction among the 
religiously and morally conservative, 
among whom Catholics are almost 
necessarily numbered, in the form of 
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demands that the traditional moral 
code be bolstered by law. Hence 
such controversial issues as public 
policy on divorce, contraception and 
the censorship of publications. If 
present trends continue, euthanasia, 
compulsory sterilization and legal- 
ized abortion for psychological rea- 
sons will be argued on the political 
level within the next generation. A 
well-thought-out Catholic theory of 
the relation of civil law to public 
morals in our kind of society will 
become more necessary as time goes 


by. 


School Question 

Another problem which causes 
Catholics and non-Catholics to line 
up on opposite sides is the famous 
“school question.” It is agitated in 
all countries where Catholics are 
numerous, in many of them more 
violently than here. But the ques- 
tion is coming to the fore in this 
country because of a growing de- 
mand by Catholic spokesmen for 
some measure of public aid for par- 
ochial schools. Much thought has 
been and must continue to be given 
to the desirable kind and amount 
of such aid and to its compatibility 
with our State and Federal constitu- 
tions. But the deepest source of op- 
position to Catholic demands for aid 
is the feeling that the public school 
has a 5 ay | privileged position 
because it is the temple of democ- 
racy and the ark of the American 
covenant. This raises the really basic 
uestion of the proper function of 
the state in education, the Catholic 
answer to which must be made ac- 
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ceptable to the population at large. 

The remaining areas of public pol- 
icy which could be mentioned are 
all arenas of intense controversy, but 
not of conflict between Catholics 
and non-Catholics as such. Yet the 
problems which arise in these areas 
are of crucial importance in our na- 
tional life and therefore deserve our 
attention. I shall allude only to 
those which concern our domestic 
economy and our foreign relations. 

Within one lifetime, the role of 
government in the national economy 
has been dramatically magnified. 
This vast expansion of the functions 
of government is not simply the re- 
sult of the machinations of New 
Dealers and/or creeping Socialists. 
On the other hand the process need 
not be accepted as, by definition, 
progress, which only reactionaries 
would resist. A critical attitude is 
both possible and desirable. 

Let us indicate briefly the scale 
of governmental intervention in the 
economy today. Agricultural produc- 
tion is controlled, though not very 
effectively, and is subsidized at a 
cost to the taxpayer of between five 
and six billion dollars, according to 
the current budget. A wide range of 
businesses is more or less closely 
regulated by a dozen major Federal 
regulatory commissions and a host 
of other agencies on the national 
and State levels. Government own- 
ership is not a major factor in the 
American economy, but the Federal 
Government is directly engaged in 
about a hundred lines of business, 
some of them quite important. The 
labor-union movement owes its pres- 
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ent success to favorable Federal 
laws but, after the recent legislation, 
is now subject to rather hostile su- 
pervision. The country’s financial 
structure is regulated, in a some- 
what decentralized fashion, by the 
Federal Reserve System and the 
Government is generally held re- 
sponsible for controlling the expan- 
sion and contraction of credit. Social 
security programs such as old-age 
insurance and unemployment com- 
pensation indicate a degree of gov- 
ernmental responsibility for the ma- 
terial welfare of every wage-earner. 
Finally, government spending is not 
only enormously large; it has become 
the chief prop of our whole struc- 
ture of prices and wages. 

To summarize in the words of 
Samuel Lubell who wrote in The 
Future of American Politics (Harper, 
1952): 


The expansion of government to its 
present scale has politicalized virtually 
all economic life. The wages being paid 
most workers today are political wages, 
reflecting political pressures rather than 
anything that might be considered the 
normal workings of supply and de- 
mand. The prices farmers receive are 
political prices. The profits business is 
earning are political profits. The sav- 
ings people hold have become political 
savings, since their real value is sub- 
ject to abrupt depreciation by political 
decisions. 


Developments such as these raise 
fundamental questions to which an- 
swers in terms of Catholic social 
philosophy are desirable. To quote 
Lubell again, the “conflict over the 
proper limits of government has in- 
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tensified steadily until it has become 
the sharpest single political divider 
in the country. It would be disin- 
genuous to pretend that this strug- 
gle can be resolved by a state- 
ment of the correct theoretical an- 
swer. But on the other hand, it 
would be cynical to leave the reso- 
lution of the struggle to the play of 
contending political forces, and that 
is where it will be left unless an- 
swers based on sound principles are 


furnished. 


Detailed Applications 


Two contributions which Catholic 
thought is peculiarly qualified to 
make suggest themselves. One is an 
elaboration of the principle of sub- 
sidiarity into a series of more de- 
tailed principles applicable to the 
situations which actually exist in 
the United States today. For ex- 
ample, the Catholic student of the 
labor movement would develop a 
theory of union self-regulation which 
would effectively safeguard both the 
union’s independence and the public 
interest. Or again, in the near future 
we shall surely be called upon to 
take sides on proposals for compul- 
sory health insurance. It would be 
well to have thought in advance of 
the meaning of subsidiarity. 

Another service may be rendered 
by clarifying and criticizing the goals 
of our various public social policies. 
The Catholic contribution here 
would be at least twofold. First, the 
positive side of the Catholic con- 
cern for the family as the basic unit 
of society would show itself in 
the orientation of social-welfare pro- 
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grams toward the family rather than 
toward the individual as such. Sec- 
ondly, Catholic internationalism 
would direct our economic policies 
away from merely national to more 
generally human concerns. For in- 
stance, our agricultural policy since 
the New Deal has been to restrict 
production in order to raise prices. 
The question has been asked, and 
should continue to be asked, not 
only whether such a policy makes 
economic and political sense, but 
whether in a hunger-stricken world 
it is even moral. 

This leads to a consideration of 
the problems of our country in rela- 
tion to the international order. These 
are so many and so complex that it 
will not be possible even to men- 
tion them all, but a few may be 
stated briefly. To take the ultima 
ratio first, Catholic moral theology 
is faced with the urgent task of 
clarifying the morality of modern 
warfare. The legal theory of the 
sovereign nation-state would also 
seem to need rethinking in the face 
of recent international developments. 
Catholic thought might also devote 
itself to the role of the virtue of 
charity in relations among nations, 
and specifically to a theory of eco- 
nomic aid on its own merits. 

I should like to say in conclusion 
that where I have urged the neces- 
sity of Catholic thinking about po- 
litical problems I am not unaware 
that much of it has already been 
done, and done very well. My aim 
has been to spotlight the problems 
that need continued effort and 
thought. 


Sin, Guilt 


We must turn again to the 
old, painful but also promis- 
ing possibility that man is 
preeminently a social crea- 
ture and that he lives, psy- 
chologically and personally, 
as a function of the integrity 
he attains. 


and Problems of Psychotherapy* 


O. HERBERT MowRER 
Research Professor of Psychology 
University of Illinois 


I. SOME ways it is perhaps not 
surprising that we are assembled 
here today to explore the question 
of whether real guilt, or sin, is rele- 
vant to the problem of psychopa- 
thology and gegen For half 
a century now we psychologists, as 
a profession, have very largely fol- 
lowed the Freudian doctrine that 
human beings become emotionally 
disturbed, not because of their hav- 
ing done anything palpably wrong, 
but because they instead lack in- 
sight. Therefore, as would-be thera- 


pists we have set out to oppose the 
forces of repression and to work for 
understanding. And what is this un- 
derstanding, or insight, which we so 
highly prize? It is the discovery that 
the patient or client has been, in 


‘effect, too good; that he has within 


him impulses, especially those of 
lust and hostility, which he has been 
quite unnecessarily inhibiting. And 
health, we tell him, lies in the di- 
rection of recognizing and expressing 
these impulses. 

But there are now widespread 


®An address at a meeting of the American Psychological Association, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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and, indeed, ominous signs that this 
logic and the practical strategies it 
seems to demand are ill-founded. 
The situation is, in fact, so grave 
that, as our presence here today sug- 
gests, we are even willing to con- 
sider the possibility that misconduct 
may, after all, have something to do 
with the matter and that the doc- 
trine of repression and insight are 
more misleading than helpful. 

However, as soon as we psycholo- 
gists get into a discussion of this 
problem, we find that our confusion 
is even more fundamental than 
might at first appear. We find that 
not only have we disavowed the 
connection between manifest mis- 
conduct and psychopathology; we 
have, also, very largely generally 
abandoned belief in right and wrong, 
virtue and sin. 

On other occasions when I have 
seen this issue under debate and 
anyone has proposed that social de- 
viousness is causal in psychopatholo- 
gy, there is always a chorus of 
voices who clamor that sin cannot 
be defined, that it is culturally rel- 
ative, that it is an unscientific con- 
cept, that it is a superstition—and 
therefore not to be taken seriously, 
either in psychopathology or in or- 
dinary, everyday experience. And 
whenever an attempt is made to an- 
swer these objections, there are al- 
ways further objections—often in the 
form of reductions to absurdity— 
which involve naiveté or sophistry 
that would ill become a schoolboy. 
Historically, in both literate and 
non-literate societies, human beings 
are supposed to have reached the 
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age of discretion by early adoles- 
cence; yet here we have the specta- 
cle of grown men and women sober- 
ly insisting that, in effect, they can- 
not tell right from wrong—and that 
no one else can. 


The Real Answer 


Now I realize as well as anyone 
how futile it is to try to deal with 
this kind of attitude in a purely ra- 
tional or logical way. The subversive 
doctrine that we can have the bene- 
fits of orderly social life without 
paying for it, through certain re- 
straints and sacrifices, is too allur- 
ing to be counteracted by mere rea- 
son. The real answer, I believe, lies 
along different lines. The unassail- 
able, brute fact is that personality 
disorder is the most pervasive and 
baffling problem of our time; and if 
it should turn out that persons so 
afflicted regularly display (or rather 
hide) a life of too little, rather than 
too much, moral restraint and self- 
discipline, the problem would take 
on an empirical urgency that would 
require no fine-spun argument. 

Sin used to be—and, in some 
quarters, still is—defined as whatever 
one does that puts him in danger 
of going to Hell. Here was an as- 
sumed cause-and-effect relationship 
that was completely metaphysical 
and empirically unverifiable; and it 
is small wonder that it has fallen in- 
to disrepute as the scientific outlook 
and method have steadily gained in 
acceptance and manifest power. But 
there is a very tangible and very 
present Hell-on-this-earth which sci- 
ence has not yet helped us under- 
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stand very well; and so I invite your 
attention to the neglected but very 
real possibility that it is this Hell—the 
Hell of neurosis and psychosis—to 
which sin and unexpiated guilt lead 
us and that it is this Hell that gives 
us one of the most, perhaps the 
most realistic and basic criteria for 
defining sin and guilt. If it proves 
empirically true that certain forms 
of conduct characteristically lead 
human beings into emotional insta- 
bility, what better or firmer basis 
would one wish for labeling such 
conduct as destructive, self-defeat- 
ing, evil, sinful? 

If the Freudian theory of person- 
ality disorder were valid, one would 
expect neurotic and psychotic indi- 
viduals to have led exemplary, yea 
saintly lives—to have been just too 
good for this world. The fact is, of 
course, that such individuals typi- 
cally exhibit lives that have been 
disorderly and dishonest in extreme 
degree. In fact, this is so regularly 
the case that one cannot but won- 
der how so contrary a doctrine as 
that of Freud ever gained credence. 
Freud spurned the Wish and exalted 
Reality. What he regarded as reality 
may yet prove to have been the 
biggest piece of wishfulness of all. 

Or, it may be asked, how is it if 
sin and psychic suffering are corre- 
lated that not all who sin fall into 
neurosis or psychosis? Here the find- 
ings of the Kinsey studies are likely 
to be cited, showing that, for exam- 
ple, many persons have a history of 
sexual perversity who are later quite 
normal. In other words, the argu- 
ment is that since sin and persistent 


suffering do not always go hand in 
hand, there is perhaps no relation- 
ship at all. 

The answer to this question is 
surely obvious. Some individuals, 
alas, simply do not have — 
character, or conscience, to 
bothered by their sins. These are, 
of course, the world’s psychopaths. 
Or an individual may have been 
caught in his sin and punished for 
it. Or it may have weighed so heav- 
ily on his conscience that he him- 
self has confessed it and made 
appropriate expiation. Or, quite con- 
ceivably, in some instances the in- 
dividual, without either detection or 
confession, may have set upon a pro- 
gram of service and good works 
which has also brought him peace 
and redemption. In other words, 
there is, surely, no disposition on 
the part of anyone to hold that sin, 
as such, necessarily dooms a person 
to interminable oultering in the form 
of neurosis or psychosis. The pre- 
sumption is rather that sin has this 
effect only where it is acutely felt 
but not acknowledged and corrected. 

Also, it is sometimes contended 
that individuals who eventually 
come to the attention of psychother- 
apists have, to be sure, been gui 
of major errors of conduct; but, it 
is held, the illness was present first 
and the misconduct was really just 
an expression or symptom thereof. 
If this were true, where then would 
be drawn the line? Is there no such 
thing as moral responsibility and so- 
cial accountability at all? Is every 
mean or vicious thing that you or I, 
as ordinarv individuals, do, not sin 
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but rather an expression of “illness”? 
Who would seriously hold that a 
society could long endure which con- 
sistently subscribed to this flaccid 
doctrine? 

Then there is, of course, the view 
that, in the final analysis, all psy- 
chopathology—or at least its pro- 
founder forms—have a constitutional 
or metabolic basis. One must, I be- 
lieve, remain open-minded with re- 
spect to this possibility—indeed, per- 
haps even somewhat hopeful with 
respect to it; for how marvelous it 
would be if all the world’s madness, 
stupidity, and meanness could be 
eliminated through biochemistry. But 
over the years we have seen one ap- 
proach after another of this kind 
come into prominence, with much 
heralding as the long-awaited break- 
through on the problem of mental 
disease, only to fade out as mani- 
festly not the panacea we had im- 
agined it to be. Some of us may, at 
this point, even suspect that today 
the main incentive for keeping the 
biochemical hypothesis alive is not 
so much the supporting empirical 
evidence, which is meager enough, 
but instead the fact that it at least 
obliquely justifies the premise that 
the whole field of mental disorder 
is the proper and exclusive domain 
of medicine. Also, and again some- 
what obliquely, it excuses the clergy 
from facing squarely the responsibili- 
ties that would devolve upon them 
if neurosis and psychosis should in- 
deed turn out to be essentially moral 
disorders. 

The conception of personality dis- 
turbance which attaches major etio- 
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logical significance to moral and in- 
terpersonal considerations thus faces 
formidable resistance from many 
sources; but programs of treatment 
and prevention which have been 
predicated on these other views 
have gotten us nowhere, and there 
is no clear reason to think they ever 
will. Therefore, in light of the total 
situation, I see no alternative but to 
turn again to the old, painful, but 
also promising possibility that man 
is pre-eminently a social creature 
(or, in theological phrase, a child 
of God) and that he lives or dies, 
psychologically and personally, as a 
function of the openness, commu- 
nity, relatedness and integrity which 
by good action he attains and by 
evil action destroys. 

As long as we could believe that 
the psychoneurotic’s basic problem 
was not evil but a kind of ignorance, 
it did not seem too formidable a 
task to give him the requisite en- 
lightenment or insight. But mental 
hospitals are now full of people who 
have had this kind of therapy, in 
one guise or another, and’ found it 
wanting; and if we are thus forced 
to reconsider the other alternative, 
the therapeutic or redemptive enter- 
prise, however clear it may be in 
principle, is by no means simple in 
practice. If the problem is genuinely 
one of morality, rather than pseudo- 
morality, most of us in the secular 
healing professions, of psychology, 
psychiatry, or social work, find our- 
selves reduced to the status of lay- 
men, with no special training or 
competence for dealing with or even 
approaching the problem in these 
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terms. We know something, of 
course, about procedures for getting 
disturbed persons to talk about 
themselves, free-associate, “confess”; 
but the whole aim of this strategy 
has been insight, not redemption and 
personal reformation. And clergymen 
themselves have so often been told, 
both by their own leaders and by 
members of the secular healing pro- 
fessions, that they must recognize 
their own “limitations” and know 
when to “refer,” that they, too, lack 
the necessary confidence and re- 
sources for dealing with these prob- 
lems adequately. 

Many present-day psychoanalysts 
will offer no serious objection to the 
way in which classical Freudian 
theory and practice have been eval- 
uated in this paper; but they will 
insist that many “advances” have 
been made since Freud’s time and 
that these put the whole problem in 
a very different light. If we ask 
precisely what are these advances, 
we are told that they have to do 
with the new emphasis upon “ego 
psychology” rather than upon “the 
unconscious.” But what did Emalian 
Gutheil tell us at our convention 
last year in Washington about ego 
psychology? He said that although 
analysts now recognize the ego as 
much more important than former- 
ly, thev know next to nothing about 
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the conditions for modifying or 
strengthening it; and the same posi- 
tion had been voiced earlier by 
Lawrence Kubie (1956) and in one 
of his very last papers (1936) even 
by Freud himself. 


Crisis in Psychotherapy 


Therefore, I do not see how we 
can avoid the conclusion that at this 
juncture we are in a real crisis with 
respect to the whole psychothera- 
peutic enterprise. But I do not think 
we are going to remain in this crisis, 
confused and impotent, indefinitely. 
There is, I believe, growing realism 
with regard to the situation on the 
part of both psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists, on the one hand, and 
ministers, rabbis and priests, on the 
other; and I am hopeful and even 
confident that new and better ways 
of dealing with the situation are in 
the making. 

What, precisely, these ways will 
be I do not know; but I venture the 
impression that Alcoholics Anony- 
mous provides our best present in- 
timation of things to come and that 
the therapeutic programs of the fu- 
ture, whether under religious or 
secular auspices, will, like AA, take 
guilt, confession, and expiation seri- 
ously and will involve programs of 
action rather than mere groping for 
“insight.” 















Africa— 


Joun J. Consmpine, M.M. 


OW MANY times in history do 
we find record of 22 million 
new Christians entering the portals 
of the Church on a given continent 
within half a century? It probably 
has never happened before. Multi- 
tudes who a half century previously 
were tribal folk lost in the vast ex- 
panses of savannah and jungle and 
unexplored river valley have suc- 
ceeded in providing a Christian so- 
ciety so vital that they have ac- 
quired their own religious leaders to 
a total of thirty native bishops, 
some 2,000 native clergy and 5,000 
native sisters. This is the exciting 
news out of Africa. 


Birth of a Great Black Church* 





*Reprinted from the Catholic World, 180 Varick St., N.Y. 14, N.Y., November, 1959 
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The biggest news out of 
Africa is the rise of a great 
black Church, native to the 
peoples of that vast conti- 
nent, which stands beside us 
of the American Church and 
those of all the Churches of 
the Christian universe. 







Foreign missionaries are still very 
much a reality in Africa—some 28,- 
000 priests, brothers and sisters— 
and they will continue to be needed 
for generations to meet the grave 
staff shortages for the fast-growing 
Catholic population. 

The major phenomenon in Africa 
today, however, is the rapid and sub- 
stantial growth of a “black African” 
Christian society, Christian culture 
and Christian life. A mental image 
of sheep-like African flocks passively 
led about in utter dependence by 
white pastors from abroad is fast 
becoming outdated. This is due in 
great part to the dynamic tactics of 
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many white missionary pioneers 
who, while government and _busi- 
ness were still consumed with the 
colonial concept, were already fol- 
lowing the urging of Rome to make 
their new Christians self-maintain- 
ing through carefully trained Afri- 
can clergy, religious teachers and 
lay leaders. 

At the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury Catholics in Africa totalled 
one million, including a substantial 
white Catholic sector in French 
North Africa and smaller groups in 
South Africa and along the eastern 
and western coasts. Today Africa’s 
Catholics gross over 24 million of 
whom roughly two millions are 
whites or non-Negro Africans of an- 
cient [Eastern Rite Christian 


churches, living along the Mediter- 
ranean littoral. Thus there are prob- 


ably 22 million Catholic Negroes in 
Africa. Protestants of the continent 
total 12 million and Orthodox Chris- 
tians or Dissidents (the principal 
block in Ethiopia) total 8 million. 
The entire Christian sector in Africa 
thus comes to 44 million in a total 
population of 224 million. Christians, 
therefore, represent approximately 
20 per cent of the continent. Mus- 
lims are estimated at 90 million, 
while the remaining population com- 
prises a sector of animists very near 
to the Muslim group in number. 


Farsighted Leadership 
Not all Catholic missionaries dur- 
ing the past half century have pos- 
sessed the prophetic vision that en- 
abled some to foresee the day when 
the masses of Africa would no 
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longer accept their lowly traditional 
roles of hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. Not all grasped the basic 
principle of Christianity that every 
race and people is viewed confi- 
dently by the Church as possessing 
the capacity to build a Christian so- 
ciety that is self-governing, self- 
maintaining and self-propagating. 
Nevertheless, long before most 
political powers thought of granting 
civil rights to Africans, a few far- 
sighted leaders in the Church were 
planning native religious forces for 
the continent. Outstanding among 
these leaders was Archbishop 
Streicher of the White Fathers who, 
as a young priest in 1893, opened a 
preparatory seminary in Uganda. 
Twenty years later, in 1913, after 
having weeded out some 280 candi- 
dates who failed to develop as re- 
quired, Archbishop Streicher or- 
dained his first two priests. 
Another man of remarkable vi- 
sion was watching Africa from 
Rome. He was Cardinal Van Ros- 
sum, a Hollander, who was Prefect 
of the Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda. In 1927, a year after Pope 
Pius XI consecrated the first six 
native-born bishops in modern 
China, His Eminence sent to Arch- 
bishop Streicher a request to select 
one of his African priests for the 
episcopacy. The Archbishop, de- 
lighted though he was at the pros- 
pect, counseled a delay. Again in 
the early 1930’s His Eminence re- 
quested a name and again the Arch- 
bishop hesitated. The historic step 
was finally taken in 1939 under 
Pope Pius XII when Father Joseph 
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Kiwanuka, a seminary professor in 
Uganda with Roman training, was 
named bishop and consecrated in 
Rome by His Holiness with Arch- 
bishop Streicher a co-consecrator. 
This was the first native bishop of 
Africa south of the Sahara and the 
beginning of a notable line which 
now has representatives in each re- 
gion of the continent. The people 
of Uganda, who produced this first 
bishop, are regarded as one of the 
naturally superior societies of the 
African continent. 

Across Central Africa in what 
was long called French Equatorial 
Africa, a much more dramatic event 
in the development of the African 
Church took place. Bishop Prosper 
a of the Holy Ghost Fa- 

ers is one of the legendary figures 
of African x a ae 
reached the French Congo in 1878 
bursting with energy, suffused with 
an enthusiasm and a courage that 
conquered all obstacles in an area 
of African society that was as 
notorious for its grim atrocities as 
any section of the continent. Can- 
nibalism was prevalent and the 
Bishop, a man of delightful humor, 
popularized himself in France with 
the titles of Bishop of the Canni- 
bals and Beefstew of the Bonjos. 


Religious Life 

In this region woman’s estate was 
extremely low; her role was that of 
a beast of burden. At the turn of 
the century Bishop Augouard dar- 
ingly brought in a group of mission- 
ary sisters from France and the ef- 
fect was magical. Women for the 
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first time saw individuals of their 
sex possessed of dignity, respected 
for their sanctity, loved for the 
good they did for those about them. 

One day on a jungle pathway a 
young woman convert named Maria 
stopped the Bishop and _ with 
breath-taking ingenuousness asked, 
“Padre, why can’t a black person 
love God and serve her people 
in the same way a white person 
does? Why cannot a person such as 
I give herself completely to God 
the way these white sisters do?” 

This remarkable incident led 
shortly to the foundation of the first 
African community of sisters in this 
section of the continent. But Maria 
proved a prophet before her time; 
she was able to serve only as a lay 
helper to the European sisters and, 
in her charity toward her own, be- 
came a victim of the deadly sleep- 
ing sickness. Before the disease 
advanced too far, Bishop Augouard 
had her carried into the convent 
chapel to pronounce her religious 
vows as Sister Peter Claver. Maria 
proved the perfect victim. Those 
about her marveled at her beautiful 
spirituality and poetic grace of ex- 
pression as she accepted her role of 
holocaust for her people. 

In Uganda in 1908 Bishop 
Streicher founded the first commun- 
ity of African sisters, “the Banna- 
bikira.” In 1958 this highly suc- 
cessful foundation, with an African 
Mother General, had 467 members 
engaged principally in education. 

For all who know the natural 
propensity of the Negro toward the 
spiritual, it will not be surprising 
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to hear that already in Africa there 
are more than 40 houses of contem- 
plation—a dozen are foundations be- 
longing to communities of men. 

The Trappists possess five mon- 
asteries in Africa, their latest a 
foundation at Bela Vista, Angola. 
Their practice is to launch an es- 
tablishment with European monks 
and then to build up their ranks 
with African candidates. For in- 
stance, at their monastery of Kivu 
in the Belgian Congo, a subject 
whom I knew personally in Ruanda 
when he was the Assistant General 
of the Brothers of St. Joseph (an 
African community called the Ba- 
yozefiti) has made his perpetual 
profession as Brother John Bosco 
of the Trappists. I recall a long 
truck ride we made _ together 
through the Congo jungle and the 
deep impression he left upon me by 
his wise views and spiritual vigor. 
The Benedictine monks of the cele- 
brated monastery of Maredsous in 
Belgium have opened a monastery 
in Ruanda. 

The Carmelite nuns have more 
than a dozen houses in Africa. 
Three of these are in the Congo. 
The third to be opened (in Zaza) 
is entirely Congolese in personnel. 

Returning again to Uganda we 
find a large African community of 
enclosed contemplatives, the Insti- 
tute of African Sisters of Repara- 
tion. The inspiration came from 
Archbishop Streicher who, in a land 
and in a day that vibrated with 
spiritual triumph, sought to deepen 
his people in holiness by emphasiz- 
ing the ravages of sin. 
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King Mutara III, the Catholic 
ruler of Ruanda, says of his co-re- 
ligionists: “It is an obvious fact 
that the African is deeply religious. 
. .. The African looks to the Church 
for all the moral values, the justice 
and the charity of her Christian 
civilization, for everything in the 
Church that is religious and not 
specifically Western. It is a whole 
revelation which cannot but awaken 
the love for its Lord which is sleep- 
ing in the African soul.” 


Social Consciousness 

The spirituality of the African 
Catholic might almost be taken for 
granted but his political awareness 
will not be so readily presumed. 
The fact is, the 22 million Catholics 
of Africa are being prodded con- 
tinually by the priests to social 
consciousness. 

“When the poltical revolution 
hits Tanganyika,” Bishop Lanctot 
of Bukoba remarked to me, “I want 
my Catholics to be away up front 
leading in the movement. If our 
sound Catholic men are not in posi- 
tions of influence, the radicals and 
jingoes will be running the show.” 

The Catholic hierarchies in six 
different African countries have re- 
cently issued pastoral letters which 
seek to guide their people in the 
political maelstrom which seethes 
throughout the continent. Most 
striking is the meticulous care with 
which the hierarchy of French West 
Africa aims to counsel their three 
quarters of a million Catholic sub- 
jects. In the referendum ordered by 
DeGaulle, seven of the eight terri- 
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tories of French West Africa be- 
came member states of the French 
Community and the eighth, Guinea, 
remained likewise linked with 
France but independent. 

“We ask our Christian sons in 
particular,” declares this hierarchy, 
“to develop an acute appreciation 
of their duties and their responsi- 
bilities. Let them know that the 
deeper calls of their faith demand 
of them a Christian out-going in 
Catholic action, social action and 
civic action. Let them remember 
that the Gospel message obliges 
them to be in the vanguard of all 
those who seek to bring into being 
as rapidly as possible apt means to 
gain for all, but particularly for the 
less favored, a more human way 
of life.” 

The bishops appealed to these 
Catholic members of the new-born 
African states to have regard for 
the wise and enduring things in 
life: unity; strong, clear-cut author- 
ity; recognition of the importance 
of intermediate groups—youth, fam- 
ily, schools—that will aid in avoid- 
ing totalitarianism. No stronger proof 
can be found that Americans should 
give serious thought to the peoples 
of Africa than the serious and ma- 
ture fashion in which the bishops of 
Africa, foreign and native-born, talk 
to their African flocks. 

Catholic Africans in a great many 
areas are actively participating in 
public affairs. — d upon win- 
ning its independence elected an 
assembly of 46 members: 36 Catho- 
lics, four Protestants, six Muslims. 
The first Minister of Social Affairs 
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in the Ivory Coast is Madame Ouez- 
zin-Coulibaly, a Catholic African 
woman who has made a name for 
herself in matters concerning hous- 
ing, working conditions and simi- 
lar problems. True, many political 
figures in West Africa are leftist 
and anti-clerical but there are at 
least a few exemplary Christians 
everywhere to offer some counter- 
balance to their influence. Catholics 
in Ghana have demonstrated effec- 
tive interest in public affairs, while 
in Nigeria under such men as 
Bishop Whelan the African Cath- 
olics are rapidly learning to play a 
role in the life of the coming new 
nation. 


Political Leaders 

A number of cases have occurred 
in which priests have played a po- 
litical role. Sometimes, as in French 
Equatorial Africa, these men have 
proven unfaithful to their clerical 
state. It is worthy of note, how- 
ever, that the power of these men 
derives from the equivalent of a 
university education which the 
Church gave them in backward 
areas where general schooling was 
at but an incipient stage of devel- 
opment. 

For a considerable period before 
the fatal riots of January, 1959 in 
the Belgian Congo, a rash of un- 
authorized political declarations ap- 
peared among the populace, all of 
them unsigned and anonymous. 
Most of them bore the earmarks of 
leftist influence but some were 
moderate in tone. Among these lat- 
ter, it was observed that the ter- 
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minology sometimes revealed the 
influence of Catholic seminary 
training; they were prepared at 
least with the aid of Congolese 
Catholic priests. It is a fact that 
400 such Congolese Catholic priests 
had already been trained and were 
in service in the Congo before the 
first Congolese laymen graduated 
in July, 1958 from the first author- 
ized school of higher learning in the 
Congo, the Catholic University of 
Lovanium. The unusually fine per- 
formance of our Congolese clergy, 
the first of whom was ordained as 
far back as 1917, provided dra- 
matic evidence in the Congo of 
African capacity for leadership dur- 
ing the period when government 
and business interest contended 
that Congolese should not be 


granted a secondary education. 


In East Africa a particularly suc- 
cessful and widely accepted Afri- 
can political leader is Julius Ny- 
erere, a former professor at St. 
Francis College, Pugu, Tanganyika. 
Julius received a university educa- 
tion in Great Britain. When, in his 
early political career, he was as- 
sisted by American Catholic mis- 
sionaries in making a visit to the 
United States, certain Tanganyika 
civil servants reprimanded the 
missionaries for a move that was re- 
garded at the time as encouraging 
Julius’ subversive tendencies. To- 
day British authorities have joined 
the Catholic hierarchy and other 
Tanganyika leaders in praising the 
wise and moderate philosophy which 
thus far this talented African Catho- 
lic has displaved. 
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Tom Mboya, the current political 
leader in Kenya, is a graduate of 
the schools of the Holy Ghost Fa- 
thers. Mboya is accused of leftist 
tendencies and is certainly under 
heavy pressure to ally himself with 
the left in his battle for African 
civil rights in this difficult multi- 
racial area. Thus far he seems to 
have avoided any such unfortunate 
entanglements. 

In the little country of Basuto- 
land in South Africa, which has 
been granted local political liber- 
ties by the British, 250,000 out of 
its 650,000 inhabitants are Cath- 
olics. The Canadian Oblates, who 
guide these Catholics, have encour- 
aged them to found the Basuto Na- 
tional. P. of Christian inspira- 
tion. ‘tix weal to the pores 
constitution reads as follows: “The 
Basuto National Party acknowl- 
edges God’s supreme authority over 
nations and individuals . . . The 
duty of each citizen is to God first, 
then to his family, then to his coun- 
try and through his country to hu- 
manity as a whole.” 

Uganda, which possesses one of 
the older and larger bodies of Cath- 
olics on the continent, has been 
slow to participate in public af- 
fairs. Lately, however, a Democratic 
party of Catholic inspiration has 
come into being and in the last elec- 
tions it won two of the ten seats for 
Parliament that were under con- 
test. The principal political force 
seems to be the leftist Uganda Na- 
tional Congress. 

Greatest tensions in Africa exist 
in the multi-racial areas, which are 
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principally Kenya, the Central Afri- 
can Federation and the Union of 
South Africa. The politics of the 
Central: African Federation have 
been particularly aggravated dur- 
ing 1958 and 1959. The Federation 
consists of Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia plus Nyasaland, areas 
which from the viewpoint of the 
African are not naturally cohesive. 
Nyasaland has witnessed violence 
during recent months. In Southern 
Rhodesia, a Protestant missionary 
of the Disciples of Christ, Garfield 
Todd, was the elected leader but 
he was deposed because he was too 
favorable to the Africans. Segre- 
gationists are reviving an old idea 
of 1909 to unite this area, with 175,- 
000 whites and two and a half mil- 
lion Africans, to the Union of South 
Africa. 

The bishops of Northern Rho- 
desia have issued a pastoral deplor- 
ing “the regrettable and ruinous 
divisions of society caused by the 
totally erroneous importance ac- 
corded the differences of race.” 
After stating the principle of the 
unity and equality of all peoples 
the bishops say: “The objective of 
the laws should be the good of the 
entire community and not the good 
of one sector alone of this com- 
munity.” 

In the Union of South Africa, 
Catholics total 1.1 million in a total 
population of 15 million. The racial 
breakdown shows 135,000 white 
Catholics, 6,500 Indian Catholics, 
96,000 colored (mixed blood) Cath- 
olics and 860,000 black Catholics. 
In light of the small number of 
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white Catholics and the economic 
handicaps of all blacks in the 
Union, one appreciates immediately 
the heroic spirit of the South Afri- 
can Church. It has bravely under- 
taken to raise the hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds needed yearly to 
operate Catholic schools for 200,- 
000 children after the state with- 
drew all subsidies because the Cath- 
olics rejected the principle of racial 
segregation in the classroom. Many 
heart-warming instances of huge 
sacrifices for these schools by pov- 
erty-stricken blacks heighten the 
aura of idealism that hangs over 
this otherwise drab and ugly scene 
of racial injustice. 

The stirring vigor of the six 
Catholic bishops in South Africa 
who are citizens of the Union and 
thus not subject to extradition is 
worthy of note. Archbishop Hurley 
of Durban has been particularly ef- 
fective. Not long ago he appeared 
before the Provincial Parliament of 
Natal to condemn the wickedness 
of present government economic 
policy which keeps the Negro fam- 
ily’s income down to 15 pounds per 
month. More recently he mounted 
the rostrum in the Durban city hall 
to condemn the mass exile of 40,000 
blacks from the city as part of the 
apartheid plan to segregation and 
inferiority. 

Catholic education is certainly a 
root source of strength for the new 
Church throughout the continent. 
Catholic schools in Africa today 
count an enrollment of some four 
million pupils while Protestant in- 
stitutions provide for a similar num- 
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ber. Though this represents but a 
small portion of the 40 million 
young people of school age on the 
continent, nevertheless the Chris- 
tian contribution is substantial. 


Education 


What will happen to Catholic 
education when Africans gain their 
freedom? African leaders insist that 
they are far more interested in mass 
schooling than were the colonial 
powers. They like to point to the 
fact that Ghana under the British 
provided schools for only 15 per 
cent of the school age population 
while today, three years after inde- 
pendence, 85 per cent of this popu- 
lation is in school. Missionaries are 
assured that their schools are far 
more precious in African eyes than 
they were to the Europeans. 

However, the secularization and 
nationalization of education is a 
theory that is gaining headway in 
Africa as elsewhere in the world 
and already in some areas our Cath- 
olic schools are in jeopardy. Typi- 
cal are the recent difficulties in the 


Belgian Congo where Belgium’s 
anti-clerical party, briefly in power 
at home, sought to weaken the 
Catholic school network in Africa. 
Belgian missionaries in the Congo 
had built what in African terms was 


an enormous system of schools 
which cared for 1.4 million pupils 
throughout the vast jungle country, 
65 per cent of all children of school 
age in the Congo. If European sec- 
ularists can so threaten the Church’s 
program, why be surprised that 
Ghana’s new government proposed 
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taking over the Catholic schools? 
It is to be hoped that, in due time, 
a satisfactory modus agendi can be 
worked out. 

Important for the strength of the 
Church in new African lands is the 
organization of educational and so- 
cial welfare activities on a national 
scale, after the pattern of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference 
in Washington. Such organizations 
are already found in Accra, capital 
of Ghana, in Nairobi, pa of 
Kenya, in Dar-es-Salaam, govern- 
ment center of Tanganyika, and in 
other areas. 

Of particular interest is the new 
Socio-Economic Research Institute 
set up at Dakar by the bishops of 
French Africa. It has five divisions 
of investigation and guidance: eco- 
nomic, legal and constitutional, so- 
ciological, cultural, social welfare. 
“As proven by the experience of 
others,” say the bishops to their 
African flock, “those who have 
charge of public affairs in these 
countries need not fear researching 
for original solutions, distinctly 
African. . . . You should take ac- 
count of examples provided else- 
where but you must also consider 
your own traditions, your customs, 
the lessons of your history, in short, 
your own African culture.” 

It is encouraging to find the new 
African clergy helping to grapple in 
this fashion with Church problems 
peculiar to Africa. Grave difficul- 
ties are arising currently in connec- 
tion with marriage as new ways 
bring chaos into old African life. A 
specific problem is the marriage 
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dowry, major social institution in 
all Africa. Abbé Jean Zoa, an Afri- 
can priest of the French Cameroons, 
appeared recently before the na- 
tional parliament to argue for legis- 
lation along constructive lines. 
“When a system,” declared Abbé 
Zoa, “becomes recognized as ana- 
chronistic, fallen into desuetude, 
turned definitely bad, why maintain 
it on the pretext that in a by-gone 
age it served a good purpose? No, 
sincerely, the dowry as it is em- 
ployed in the South Cameroon and 
other parts of Africa has become a 
plague, an obstacle to the growth of 
Africa. Let’s simply make it dis- 
appear. It is illusory to use ineffec- 
tive means to correct it.” 
Thoughtful people everywhere 
are giving basic attention to the 
genuine Africanization of the new 
Church in Africa. In Rome last 
April, Pope John XXIII received in 
audience the delegates to the Sec- 
ond World Congress of Negro Writ- 
ers and Artists. His words elo- 
quently bear out our point. 
“Wherever,” he said, “authentic 
values of art and of thought sus- 
ceptible of enriching the human 


family are to be found, the Church 
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is ready to favor such work of the 
spirit. She herself, as you know, 
is not identified with any particu- 
lar culture, not even with the 
Western culture with which, never- 
theless, her history is closely con- 
nected. Her mission is of another 
order: that of the religious salva- 
tion of man. The Church, never- 
theless, imbued with a youthfulness 
that is constantly renewed by the 
breath of the Spirit, is always dis- 
posed to recognize, welcome and 
even to animate, in regions other 
than this Mediterranean _ basin, 
which was the providential cradle 
of Christianity, all that does honor 
to the intelligence and heart of 
man. 

The key sentence in the Pope’s 
declaration is, of course, “The 
Church, as you know, is not iden- 
tified with any particular culture, 
not even the Western culture.” The 
rise on this new continent of a great 
black local Church native to the 
peoples, soul of their soul, to stand 
beside us of the American Church 
and those of all the other local 
Churches of the Christian universe, 
is the biggest of all the news out 
of Africa. 
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Communists: 


Better Than Their Creed* 


Doucias HypDE 


HEN you read of Communist 

leaders who led armed revolts 
against their Governments and are 
now in jail, what picture is con- 
jured up in your mind? Is it one of 
desperate, dangerous, degraded men 
who are better suited to be behind 
bars than to be at large in a free 
society? 

And do you think of similar types 
when you read in your newspapers 
of people who are jailed because 
they are suspected of trying to build 
up a Communist Party again in 
countries where it is illegal? 

For me such news items conjure 
up a different picture. It is of Luis, 


It has been said that a Com- 
munist must always be better 
than his communism since it 
is so evil a creed. It is upon 
this that we can build our 
hopes for a better world. 


José, Bill, Celia—men and women I 
have met, whose minds I have 
shared. 

It has been said that the Commu- 
nist must always be better than his 
communism—since it is so evil a 
creed. This is certainly in accord 
with my own experience and it is 
upon this that we can build our 
hopes. Let me explain what I mean. 

I first met Luis Taruc inside a 
big, tough jail in the Philippines. 
The New Bilibid Penitentiary is a 
modern building, but it was built to 
hold only a small percentage of the 
number of convicts who now fill it 
to overflowing. There are half a 


*Reprinted from Hibernia, 69 LR Leeson St., Dublin, Ireland, November, 1959. 
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dozen men or more in some of the 
cells which were intended to hold 
only one. 

The Superintendent told me once 
when I visited it that it was so over- 
crowded that it was impossible to 
maintain order. Half a dozen men 
had been murdered inside the jail 
in the previous month, and he knew 
worse was coming. It came in the 
form of a riot in which rival gangs 
of criminals hacked their way out 
of their cells and slaughtered each 
other in a macabre frenzy of hatred 
and frustration. 


Smuggled In 


It was around about that time that 
I met Luis there. He had been 
supreme commander of the Huk- 
balahap, the Communist-led guerrilla 
army of the Philippines, and had 
surrendered some three and a half 
years earlier. Ever since I read his 
autobiography, when I was in Tokyo 
in 1954, I had been wishing that I 
could have the opportunity of at- 
tempting to influence him. Then in 
the early winter of 1957 it came. I 
got myself smuggled into the jail 
but, having asked the guards to 
fetch him, I had no idea of what was 
coming next. 

He was a Communist, I a notori- 
ous renegade. Would he abuse me? 
Or would he pick up the nearest 
chair and hit me over the head with 
it? I had decided that in either case 
I would take what was coming and 
then, somehow, try to get him talk- 
ing so that our minds might meet. 

There were no melodramatics. In- 
stead, he told me in his first three 
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sentences that I was the one man 
on earth he wanted to talk to. Be- 
fore long we were swapping stories 
about what had led us into com- 
munism and what life was like in- 
side the Party. But by the time I 
left the jail several hours later he 
had poured out his heart to me on 
matters of deeper significance. 

He told me all the objections he 
had to the Catholic Faith, in which 
he had been brought up, of the bad 
priests hé had known or heard of, 
of all the difficulties which immedi- 
ately arose in his mind if for one 
moment he contemplated coming 
back. 

Even more important, he had 
shown himself willing to listen quiet- 
ly and earnestly to the answers I 
gave him. And with clearly evident 
excitement he took up my sugges- 
tion that he should to sort out 
his ideas with my collaboration by 
getting them on paper and making 
his story the basis for a discussion 
on everything he had done and 
stood for. 

Ten months later I went back to 
the Philippines and to the military 
jail to which, by now, he had been 
moved, to complete the process 
which had been started in the New 
Bilibid Penitentiary. 


The Same Taruc 


After five and a half weeks in 
the jail with him, sharing his life as 
a prisoner, I left knowing that Luis 
Taruc, the rebel leader on whose 
head there had at one time been a 
price of thousands of pounds and 


who was now serving a life sen- 
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tence, had become a very good Cath- 
olic indeed. After sharing his mind, 
day after day, for hours on end, I 
had good reason to know his po- 
tentialities. He was the same Taruc 
as before but, having renounced the 
evil creed of communism, he had 
all the makings, given the chance, 
of a first-class Christian democratic 
leader. 

The essential warmth and human- 
ity which had driven him into com- 
munism had now been baptized. So, 
too, had his hatred of injustice and 
his determination to change the 
world. 

Ten days before I was due to 
leave the prison, Luis Taruc told 
me some unexpected news. Some 
Chinese prisoners who were kept to- 
gether in a neighboring cage were 
planning to ask the authorities, he 
said, if they might organize a fare- 
well party for me. 

The story seemed incredible. They 
knew who I was, and they knew (in 
the way that people in jails always 
get to know things) that I had been 
working upon their Supremo, the 
idol of the rebel movement in the 
Philippines, to bring him away from 
his communism and back to the 


Faith. 


Prison “Banquet” 


According to all the rules of the 
game, I should be the object of their 
hatred. Instead, they were already 
practising songs which they hoped 
to sing for me, and holding back 
scraps of their prison fare for the 
“banquet” they wanted to lay on 
in my honor. 
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Like Taruc, they were top secur- 
ity prisoners, and no one was sup- 
posed to see them. When I asked 
Taruc what he thought had moved 
them to appreciation instead of 
hatred, he said that it was the sim- 
ple fact that I had treated them like 
humans beings; that, as I had come 
and gone between my cell and his, 
I had waved to them through the 
wire, or, perhaps, had dropped a 
word of greeting to them as they 
were marched out to exercise by the 
armed guards. 

There were fourteen of them; 
eleven girls and three young men. 
They had been arrested in Cebu, 
where they were students, more than 
three years earlier as Communist 
suspects. They were charged with 
having been members of an alleged- 
ly Communist discussion group, and 
their trial was still grinding slowly 
and wearily on. 

The youngest, little Olga, was 16 
years of age when they were ar- 
rested; now she was coming up to 
20. The oldest of them was under 
30 years of age. 

I went to the security-intelligence 
authorities, who had shown them- 
selves remarkably enlightened and 
humane in the facilities they had 
given me to work with Taruc, and 
told them that I wished to be al- 
lowed to go into the Chinese prison- 
ers’ cage and to have discussions 
with them. I pointed out that there 
was something paradoxical about a 
group of allegedly dangerous Com- 
munist suspects wanting to organize 
a “banquet” on my behalf. 

I got the permission I sought. So 
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did the Chinese students get theirs. 
At first, when I went into their cage 
to talk to them, they were secretive 
and evasive each time I mentioned 
communism, even though most of 
them were personally friendly to- 
wards me. But we talked about our 
families, then our interest in books, 
and gradually an area of common 
agreement was built up and, bit by 
bit, extended. 


Trestle Tables 


The memory of the farewell party 
they organized is something I shall 
treasure for the rest of my life. 
Some rough trestle tables had been 
put together around which we all 
sat. One by one they stood up and 
sang their songs, very earnestly and 
seriously, with none of the giggling 
and embarrassment one might have 
expected from Western girls of simi- 
lar age. Some of their songs were 
Chinese folk songs, some they sang 
in English. 

We ate the meal they had pre- 
pared with tremendous care, and 
then they stood up together and 
sang in an English which was heavy 
with a mixture of Chinese and Tag- 
alog accents, “For He Is a Jolly 
Good Fellow” and “Auld Lang 
Syne.” They had promised to go to 
Mass in the prison chapel next 
morning and there to sing some 
hymns they had learned, to wish me 
bon voyage. 

And before that memorable party 
broke up they gave me the hymn 
sheet, in Chinese and English, which 
they were going to use. On its cover 
one of the men, an artist, had drawn 
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a picture of the altar in the prison 
chapel with its grim background of 
barbed wire. 

They gave me, too, a birthday 
card they had painted for Rosemary, 
my secretary, and Christmas cards 
which they had painted for my 
family. They agreed that they would 
write to me and that I should write 
to them. 

A few weeks ago, I went back to 
their prison, this time to a cell near 
their cage. The discussions I had 
started last winter-had continued in 
my absence, and had been stimu- 
lated by our correspondence They 
had traveled a long way since I had 
last seen them and, whereas some 
had previously been rather less re- 
sponsive than others, now, all four- 
teen were completely open and com- 
municative. 


A New Life 

Whatever affiliations they may, or 
may not, have had with communism 
in the past, all now desired to leave 
everything to do with politics be- 
hind them, to return to their homes 
and studies and start a new life. 

This time, on the Saturday before 
I left the jail they told me that 
eight of them had been baptized 
Catholics, although nothing had been 
done about their religion from that 
day on. They pleaded with me to 
try to persuade a priest to let them 
go to Communion the following 
morning. 

Their trial is still dragging on, but 
my hope and prayer is that they 
may meet with humanity, as well as 
justice, when it ends, and so be 
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given the opportunity to start a 
new life, with communism left far 
behind them. 

This rather pathetic little group 
of sensitive, educated Chinese ot 
humble origins, who, if they were 
guilty at all, were led on by others, 
are small fry. José, Bill and Celia 
are in a different category. They 
were members of the political bur- 
eau of the Communist Party of the 
Philippines when they were cap- 
tured some years ago, and are still 
Communists to this day. They have 
not renounced communism and ac- 
cepted the Faith like Luis Taruc. 

They did not blunder unwarily 
into the outer fringes of the Com- 
munist movement like little Olga 
and her companions. They were 
leaders of an armed rebellion, they 
knew what they were doing, they 
were at the center of things. 

José represented the toughest, 
most Bolshevized group within the 
Party leadership. Yet I found him 
courteous, and willing to exchange 
ideas with me. He has a good Catho- 
lic wife, a fine little daughter whom 
I have met, who is being educated 
by the nuns. Both pray daily for 
his reconversion. 

José is an intellectual, and as such 
is interested in ideas. The tragedy 
is that, like his two gifted brothers, 
he got the wrong ideas. 


Deserted 
There is an impressive, if pitifully 
misguided, integrity about Bill Pom- 
eroy. Bill is an American who, al- 
ready a Communist, went as a G.I. 
to the Philippines during the Pacific 
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War. He fought with an American 
guerrilla force there against the Jap- 
anese, then deserted to the Huks— 
the Communist guerrillas—instead. 
He remained with them when, after 
the end of the war, they switched 
from fighting the Japanese to armed 
Communist revolt. 

He comes from a soft American 
background. As a writer, he was ac- 
customed to the company of cul- 
tured people. But he chose instead 
to share the life, conditions and 
hazards of an Asian rebel army, 
mainly composed of peasants. He 
shared their defeats, their periods 
of hunger which at times came near 
to starvation. 

For years he has sat in a Filipino 
jail. I voluntarily spent just a couple 
of months in the conditions under 
which he has lived for year after 
year. I know how tough they are, 
how unlike the life to which he was 
once accustomed. 

Many times, Americans have come 
to try to persuade him to renounce 
communism. The probability is that 
if he did so it would not be long 
before he was released and back in 
America writing books about his 
experiences. 

Unyieldingly and unflinchingly he 
chooses the hard life, continues as 
a Communist and continues in jail. 
From my conversation with him, I 
would say that there is a great deal 
in Bill of the qualities the Free 
World needs. It is not that he has 
no principles (which is characteris- 
tic of so many people in the West) 
but that he has the wrong ones. 

On the day I met José and Bill, 
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I met all the other members of the 
political bureau who were in the 
same jail, and 174 of the captured 
Huk commanders as well. My three- 
and-a-half-hour meeting alone with 
them in the prison dining-hall would 
make that a day to remember. 

But it was made more memorable 
for me because after I left them 
I received an invitation to go and 
talk to the little handful of women 
members of the political bureau who 
were in a women’s penitentiary. That 
was how I met Celia. 

Celia, who is a Filipino, is Bill 
Pomeroy’s wife. She was never a 
Catholic, despite the fact that the 
Philippines are a Catholic nation. 
The sect in which she was brought 
up must be a highly unsatisfactory 
one, viewed from any angle. 

Celia joined the Communists when 
she was a student. She became one 
of the Party’s top leaders and, as 
such, a leader of the Huks, too. In 
that capacity, she shared responsi- 
bility for the grim, armed struggle 
which, had it succeeded, would have 
brought this Catholic country under 
Communist rule. 

Yet I would say without hesita- 
tion that Celia, the atheist, is by 
nature one of the most deeply spiri- 
tual women I have ever met. She 
is what one might call naturally 
religious, by nature sympathetic, un- 
derstanding and charitable. 
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Quietly and sadly she could say 
to me when I told her of Taruc’s 
defection: “I understand. Luis suf- 
fered a great deal.” 

At our first meeting we agreed 
not to attack each other’s beliefs, 
even though we stated our own 
with frankness. It was compassion 
for the pov of the antry and 
anger ‘ the injentes “Ghai tty 
suffered that made Celia a Commun- 
ist. She hates violence, longs for 
peace. 

But communism seemed to her 
to be the only view of life that 
made sense. She wishes the world 
was different from what it is. But 
the fundamentally inhuman philoso- 
phy she has accepted seems to her 
to explain the harshness of life. 

It was with her agreement that 
I went to see her in jail again early 
this summer, when I was back in the 
Philippines; at her request that I 
started a correspondence with her. 

As I left her last time, I told 
her that I would not only write to 
her, I would pray for her, too. “Even 
though that may not mean anything 
to you,” I said, “it means a lot to 
me.” She did not sneer; she took my 
hand and thanked me quietly in- 
stead. 

When we say our three Hail 
Marys at the end of Mass each 
day, I like to think that it is for 
such people that we pray. 
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Christmas Message* 


Joun XXIII 


Venerable Brethren, Dear Children: 


HRISTMAS is with Us, the second Christmas of Our pontificate. 
Gazing at the scene from afar, united in spirit with Mary and 
Joseph on the road to Bethlehem, We taste a few days in advance the 
sweetness which comes to Us from the angelic hymn announcing the 
heavenly peace which is offered to all men of good will. And thus, from 
day to day, We reflect that the road to Bethlehem truly marks the path 
for the right approach to that peace which is on the lips, in the eager 
desires and in the hearts of all. 

The appeal of the liturgy, in the words of Pope Leo the Great, was 
already giving a warning to us with the joyous invitation: “Exult in the 
Lord, dear people; lift up your hearts in spiritual joy, for the day of 
redemption is being renewed, the day of age-long expectation, of the 
announcement of the happiness that has no end” (20th sermon on the 
Lord’s Nativity, P.L., 54, 193). And along with it—as if in chorus with 
that solemn and touching voice which comes to us from the fifth century 
—we hear rising in unison, as it were, the imploring voices of the 
supreme pontiffs who ruled the Church both before and after the two 
wars that tore humanity apart in our generation. We hear the very recent 
words of the 19 Christmas messages of our Holy Father, Pius XII of 
ever dear and happy memory. 

We hear an unending invitation, then, to hasten our steps along the 
roads to Bethlehem, which are the roads of peace for us. In the world 
of today, how many roads of peace have been proposed and imposed? 
And how many roads have been suggested even to Us, who rejoice in- 
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deed, with Mary and Joseph, in the sure knowledge of Our path and 
have no fear of the possibility of going astray? 

From World War II right up to the present time, what a variety of 
utterances, what an abuse of this sacred word: “Peace, peace” (Jer. 6:14). 
We pay homage to the good will of the many guides and proclaimers 
of peace in the world—statesmen, experienced diplomats and influential 
writers. But human efforts in the matter of universal peacemaking are 
still far from the point where heaven and earth meet. The fact is that 
true peace cannot come save from God. It has only one name: the peace 
of Christ. It has one aspect, that impressed on it by Christ who, as if to 
anticipate the counterfeits of man, emphasized: “Peace I leave you, my 
peace I give to you” (John 14:28). 


Christian Peace 


The appearance of peace is threefold: 

Peace of the heart. Peace is before all else an interior thing, belonging 
to the spirit, and its fundamental condition is a loving and filial depen- 
dence on the will of God. “Thou hast made us for Thyself, O Lord, and 
our heart is restless till it rests in Thee” (St. Augustine’s Confessions, 
1, I, 1, P.L., 32, 661). 

All that weakens, that breaks, that destroys this conformity and union 
of wills is opposed to peace. First of all and before all is wrongdoing, 
sin. “Who hath resisted him and hath had peace?” (Job 9:4). Peace is 
the happy legacy of those who keep the divine law. “Much peace have 
they who love thy law” (Psalms 118:165). 

For its part, good will is only the sincere determination to respect 
the eternal laws of God, to conform oneself to His commandments and 
to follow His paths—in a word, to abide in the truth. This is the glory 
which God expects to receive from man. “Peace to men of good will.” 

Social peace. This is solidly based on the mutual and reciprocal 
respect for the personal dignity of man. The Son of God was made man, 
and His redeeming act concerns not only the collectivity, but also the 
individual man. 

He has “loved me and gave himself up for me.” Thus spoke St. Paul 
to the Galatians (Gal. 2:30). And if God has loved man to such a degree. 
that indicates that man is of interest to Him and that the human person 
has an absolute right to be respected. 

Such is the teaching of the Church which, for the solution of these 
social questions, has always fixed her gaze on the human person and 
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has taught that things and institutions—goods, the economy, the state— 
are primarily for man; not man for them. 

The disturbances which unsettle the internal peace of nations trace 
their origins chiefly to this source: that man has been treated almost 
exclusively as a machine, a piece of merchandise, a worthless cog in 
some great machine or a mere productive unit. 

It is only when the dignity of the person comes to be taken as the 
standard of value for man and his activities that the means will exist 
to settle civil discord and the often profound divisions between, for 
example, employers and the employed. Above all, it is only then that 
the means will exist to secure for the institution of the family those 
conditions of life, work and assistance which are capable of making it 
better directed to its function as a cell of society and the first community 
instituted by God Himself for the development of the human person. 

No peace will have solid foundations unless hearts nourish the senti- 
ment of brotherhood which ought to exist among all who have a com- 
mon origin and are called to the same destiny. The knowledge that they 
belong to the same family extinguishes lust, greed, pride and the instinct 
to dominate others, which are the roots of dissensions and wars. It 
binds all in a single bond of higher and more fruitful solidarity. 

International peace. The basis of international peace is, above all, 
truth. For in international relations, too, the Christian saving is valid: 
“The truth shall make you free” (John 8:32). 

It is necessary, then, to overcome certain erroneous ideas: the myths 
of force, of nationalism or of other things that have prevented the in- 
tegrated life of nations. And it is necessary to impose a peaceful living- 
together on moral principles, according to the teaching of right reason 
and of Christian doctrine. 

Along with this, and enlightened by truth, should come justice. This 
removes the causes of quarrels and wars, solves the disputes, fixes the 
tasks, defines the duties and gives the answer to the claims of each party. 

Justice in its tum ought to be integrated and sustained by Christian 
charity. That is, love for one’s neighbor and one’s own people ought 
not to be concentrated on one’s self in an exclusive egotism which is 
suspicious of another's good. But it ought to expand and reach out spon- 
taneously toward the community of interests, to embrace all peoples 
and to interweave common human relations. Thus it will be possible 
to speak of living together, and not of mere coexistence which, precise- 
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ly because it is deprived of this inspiration of mutual dependence, raises 
barriers behind which nestle mutual suspicion, fear and terror. 


Errors of Man in His Search for Peace 


Peace is a gift of God beyond compare. Likewise, it is the object of 
man’s highest desire. It is moreover indivisible. None of the lineaments 
which make up its unmistakable appearance can be ignored or excluded. 

In addition, since the men of our time have not completely carried 
into effect the conditions of peace, the result has been that God’s paths 
toward peace have no meeting point with those of man. Hence there 
is the abnormal situation of this postwar period which has created, as it 
were, two blocs with all their uneasy conditions. There is not a state 
of war, but neither is there peace, the thing which the nations ardently 
desire. 

At all times, because true peace is indivisible in its various aspects, 
it will not succeed in establishing itself on the social and international 
planes unless it is also, and in the first place, an interior fact. This 
requires then before all else—it is necessary to repeat—“men of good 
will.” These are precisely those to whom the angels of Bethlehem an- 
nounced peace: “Peace among men of good will” (Luke 2:14). Indeed 
they alone can give reality to the conditions contained in the definition 
of peace given by St. Thomas—the ordered harmony of citizens (Contra 
Gentiles 3, (III), CCC 146) and therefore order and harmony. 

But how will true peace be able to put forth the twofold blossom 
of order and concord if the persons who hold positions of public 
responsibility, before selecting the advantages and risks of their decisions, 
fail to recognize themselves as persons subject to the eternal moral laws? 

It will be necessary again and again to remove from the path the 
obstacles placed by the malice of man. And the presence of these ob- 
stacles is noted in the propaganda of immorality, in social injustice, in 
forced unemployment, in poverty contrasted with the luxury of those 
who can indulge in dissipation, in the dreadful lack of proportion be- 
tween the technical and moral progress of nations, and in the un- 
checked armaments race, where there has yet to be a glimpse of a 
serious possibility of solving the problem of disarmament. 

The most recent events have created an atmosphere of so-called dis- 
engagement which has caused hopes to blossom anew in many minds 
after life has been lived for so long in a state of fictitious peace, in a 
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situation of very great instability that more than once has been threat- 
ened with a complete rupture. All that makes obvious how rooted in the 
souls of all is the craving for peace. 

In order that this common desire may be promptly fulfilled the 
Church prays confidently to Him who rules the destinies of nations and 
can direct the hearts of rulers to good. No daughter of the world, but 
living and working in the world, the Church, as it has from the dawn of 
Christianity—as St. Paul wrote to Timothy—offers “prayers, intercessions 
and thanksgivings . . . for all men, for kings, and for all in high posi- 
tions, that we may live a quiet and peaceful life in all piety and worthy 
behavior” (I Tim. 2:1-2). So also today the Church accompanies with 
prayer the peaceful solution of controversies, the establishment of rela- 
tions between nations and their mutual collaboration, just as it helps 
peaceful discussions in international relations. 

Besides prayer, the Church makes available its maternal often, points 
to the incomparable treasure of its doctrine and urges its children to 
lend their active cooperation for peace by recalling St. Augustine’s 
famous invitation: “It is more glorious to slay war with words than men 
with steel; and it is true glory to secure peace by peaceful means” 
(St. Augustine, Epistle 129, II). 

It is a function and office proper to the Church that it should devote 
itself to peace. And the Church is aware of having omitted nothing 
that was within its capacities to obtain peace for nations and in- 
dividuals. The Church looks with favor on every initiative which can 
help to spare humanity new conflicts, new massacres and incalculable 
new destruction. 

Unfortunately, the causes which have disturbed, and now disturb, 
international order have not yet been removed. It is therefore neces- 
sary to dry up the sources of evil. Otherwise the dangers to peace will 
remain a constant threat. 

The causes of international sickness were clearly proclaimed by Our 
predecessor, Pius XII of immortal memory, especially in his Christmas 
messages of 1942 and 1943. It is well to repeat them. 

These causes are: the violation of the rights and dignity of the 
human person and the overruling of the rights of the family and of 
labor; the overthrow of the juridical order and of the healthy idea of the 
state in keeping with the Christian spirit; impairment of the liberty, 
integrity and security of other nations to whatever extent; the systematic 
oppression of the cultural and language characteristics of national 
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minorities; the egotistical calculations of all who strive to seize control 
of the economic sources of the materials of common use to the detri- 
ment of other peoples; and, in particular, the persecution of religion 
and of the Church. 

It needs still to be noted that the peace which the Church prays for 
cannot possibly be achieved if it is mistaken for a yielding or a relaxa- 
tion of its firmness in the face of ideologies and systems of life which 
are in open and irreconcilable opposition to Catholic teaching. Nor does 
peace denote indifference to the laments which come to Us even now 
from the unhappy lands where the rights of man are ignored and false- 
hood is adopted as a system. 

Still less ‘can one forget the sorrowful Calvary of the Church of Silence; 
where the confessors of the Faith, rivaling the early Christian martyrs, 
are endlessly exposed to sufferings and torments for the cause of Christ. 
These: established facts put one on guard against excessive optimism. 
But they render all the more earnest Our prayers for a truly universal 
return to respect for human and Christian liberty. 

Oh! May all men of good will return to Christ and listen to His 
divine teaching which is the teaching of His Vicar on Earth and of the 
lawful pastors, the bishops. They shall find the truth which frees from 
error, falsehood and deceit, and which will hasten the attainment of 
the peace of Bethlehem, that peace which was announced by the angels 
to men of good will. 

With such a wish and with such a prayer, behold we have arrived, 
all ‘of us, like Mary and Joseph, like the humble shepherds from the 
hills around Bethlehem and like the Wise Men from the East, before 
the crib of our newborn Saviour. O Jesus how tenderly we approach 
the simple crib! How sweet and devout are our hearts and feelings! 
How eager is our desire to unite all our labors in the great work of 
universal peace in Thy presence, Divine Author and Prince of Peace! 

At Bethlehem all men must find their place. In the first rank should 
be Catholics. Today especially the Church wishes to see them pledged 
to an effort to make His message of peace a part of themselves. And 
the message is an invitation to check the direction of every act by 
the dictates of divine law, which demands the unflinching adherence 
of all, even to the point of sacrifice. Along with such a deepened un- 
derstanding must go action. It is utterly intolerable for Catholics to 
restrict themselves to the position of mere observers. They should feel 
clothed, as it were, with a mandate from on high. 
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The effort, no doubt, is long and arduous. But Christmas means to 
all the certainty that nothing of men’s good will is lost in whatever 
they perform in good will, perhaps without being entirely aware of it, 
for the coming of God’s kingdom on earth and in order that the city 
of man may be modeled after the city of God. Ah, the city—the “city 
of God”—which St. Augustine hailed as resplendent with the truth that 
saves, with the charity that gives life and with the eternity that reas- 
sures! (Cf. Epistle 138, 3; P.L. 33, 533). 

Venerable Brethren and Dear Children, scattered throughout the 
whole world, the final sentiments expressed in this second message re- 
call to Us the first message which We addressed to the world on De- 
cember 23, 1958. A year ago the new successor of St. Peter, still 
trembling under the first emotions of the lofty mission conferred on 
him as pastor of the Universal Church, somewhat shy about the name 
of John which he had chosen for himself in token of a good will 
that was at once anxious yet firm with regard to the program for pre- 
paring the ways of the Lord, suddenly thought of the valleys to be 
filled and the mountains to be brought low, and he began to advance 
on his way. And then, day by day, he was to recognize in great humility 
of spirit that truly the hand of the Most High was with him. The 
spectacle of religious and devout throngs, who from every part of the 
world gathered here in Rome or at Castelgandolfo to greet him, to 
hear him and to beg his blessing, was constant and touching, often giv- 
ing cause for surprise and wonder. 

We have also been offered gifts which We treasure with lively feel- 
ings of gratitude. Among the most pleasing and significant of these gifts 
is a genuine old Venetian painting, the subject of which is a sacred 
conversation: Mary and Joseph with Jesus, and an attractive little St. 
John offering a ripe fruit to Jesus who, in the act of accepting the 
fruit with a tender smile, diffuses a celestial sweetness over the whole 
painting. The picture now occupies a place of honor and has become 
familiar to Us during Our daily prayer in Our private oratory. 

Allow Us, Venerable Brethren and Dear Children, to draw from this 
painting a most happy inspiration for Our Christmas greeting which, 
with sincere and friendly regard, We are pleased to extend to all mem- 
bers of the Holy Church and to the whole world. 

Thoughts concerning the peace of Bethlehem hold a foremost place 
among Our anxieties. But that sacred conversation widens its scope be- 
fore Our eyes until it gathers around itself all those who, with Us 
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and with you, in the spirit of the universal ministry entrusted to Our 
humble person, are particularly dear to us in the intimate love of Christ. 

We mean those who suffer from the anxieties and miseries of life and 
to whom Christmas brings a sweet ray of comfort and hope: the sick 
and the infirm, who are the object of assiduous and watchful attention 
and very special affection; those who are suffering in spirit or in their 
hearts because of the uncertainties of the future, of economic hardships 
or of the humiliation imposed upon them because of some fault com- 
mitted or presumed; the little children, especially dear to Jesus, who 
through their very weakness and fragility exact a more inviolable respect 
and require more delicate attention; and the aged, often tempted by 
moments of melancholy or by the thought that they are useless. 

Confronted by this picture, the Church pledges her prayer and her 
attention, as well as the solicitude of her apostolate, to all those who 
are particularly dear to her. She pledges these things not to them alone, 
but also to all whose state of life is undistinguished, to the poor, to 
workers, to employers, and to those who are vested with public and 
civil power. 

And how could We omit remembrance on this day before Christmas 
Eve of Our venerable bishops, both of the Latin and Oriental Rites, 
the sweetness of whose fervor for personal sanctification and dedication 
to souls We have frequently tasted in our fraternal meetings? How 
could We omit the generous and heroic bands of missionary men and 
women and of catechists, the compact and noble army of the diocesan 
and religious clergy, the religious women belonging to innumerable 
and praiseworthy institutes, and the Catholic laity, all on fire with zeal 
for works of Christian piety, of manifold types of assistance, of charity 
and education? Nor do We wish to forget Our separated brethren for 
whom Our prayers rise unceasingly to Heaven so that the promise of 
Christ may be fulfilled: one Shepherd and one flock. 

The Pope’s task is to prepare for God a perfect people (Luke 1:17) 
which is exactly like the task of John the Baptist, who is his patron and 
from whom he takes his name. And it is not possible to imagine a higher 
and more precious perfection than that of Christian peace, which is 
the peace of hearts, peace in the social order, in life, in prosperity, in 
mutual respect and in the brotherhood of all nations. 


Venerable Brethren, Dear Children, for this peace of Christ, the 


abundant and enlightening peace of Christmas, it is Our delight once 
more to express Our wishes and to impart Our blessing. 
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Peace with Freedom 


THe AMERICAN HieRARCHY® 


A™ THE world craves peace. Without freedom under God for every 
man and for every nation there can be no peace. 

On his recent visit to our country the Communist spokesman took 
every opportunity to compare unfavorably capitalism with communism 
in their economic aspects. This is not the basic issue. The choice that 
men and nations must make today is between freedom and coercion. 

Such words as “democracy,” “republic,” “peace” and “friendship” are 
words to which the Western world is long accustomed. These words 
have been taken into their current vocabulary. by the proponents of 
communism. But while we may use the same words, we are not 
speaking the same language. By “peace” the Communist means sub- 
mission to his program. By “friendship” he means the acceptance on 
the part of others of his formula for coexistence. 

Freedom is not the product of any political or social system; it is 
man’s natural birthright, and in the words of Pope Leo XIII, “the highest 
of man’s natural endowments.” 

This freedom under God permits man to use his faculties for his own 
just benefit and for the service of his fellow man in accordance with the 
law of God. Furthermore, to protect the freedom and rights of its 
citizens, each nation has the right to be free. 


Freedom—The American Ideal 


Our country was “conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal.” This recognition of the dignity of 
every citizen, endowed with inalienable rights that are God-given, is 
indelibly woven into the origin and history of the American republic. 

Ours is a tradition of freedom under God with justice and charity for 
all. It seems opportune to emphasize the importance of this heritage of 
freedom. In it lies the moral strength that makes the contribution of 
America to the world’s rebuilding unique and distinctive. 


®Annual statement, November 22, 1959. 
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Above and beyond the material aid that we distribute so generously 
around the globe to those in need, we should be equally concerned in 
sharing our ideals of liberty and justice. Proper standards of living and 
material prosperity are not enough. These are but means to an end and 
not in themselves the goal we would attain, if world peace is, as it 
should be, the aim of all our efforts. 


Present Obstacles to Peace and Freedom 


We would recognize that the chief obstacles to peace are the obstacles 
to real freedom. First among the main obstacles to peace and freedom 
in our present world is obviously world communism, Communists do 
indeed preach it incessantly; their actions, however, belie their words. 
They stir up hatred and mistrust. They reopen the old wounds of people 
who had real grievances in the days when they were subject to alien 
rule. While they themselves enslave whole nations over whom they 
have no shadow of claim, they seize wherever possible upon economic 
and racial injustice to incite class warfare and violent revolution. 

Thus the Communist world poses a twofold threat to peace: First, that 
of military aggression of which the more recent instances continue to 
exemplify both ruthlessness and perfidy; secondly, the widespread sow- 
ing of the seed of hatred within nations and among nations. To meet 
this constant threat to peace is the free world’s greatest problem. 


The Foundations of Peace 


Peace, as demonstrated by our nation’s experience, rests on disciplined 
freedom with its attendant virtues. True peace for nations as well as 
for inidviduals comes from justice, from charity, from the faithful ob- 
servance of the moral law. The might of arms can do no more for 
peace than to discourage aggressors that are belligerent. Pacts and 
treaties can bring at best an uneasy truce, restraining an open hostility 
without achieving friendship or understanding. Not even international 
organizations and international law, essential as they are for order in 
the world, can bring about world peace. Fundamentally, that peace de- 
pends on the acceptance by men and nations of a fixed, unchangeable, 
universal moral law. 

There is no need to retell the noble efforts that have been made in 
behalf of peace since the dawn of the present century. Nor is there 
need to retell the disappointments that have laid low the hopes of men. 
The two most destructive wars in history have left their indelible mark 
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on the first half of our century. Now, well into the second half, men 
live under the threat of a third world war that would be immeasurably 
more destructive. 


Nationalism 


A second obstacle to peace and freedom, personal and national, is 
the spirit of excessive nationalism. The world-wide movement toward 
independence is in itself good and laudable, and we rejoice that many 
nations formerly subjected to external control now guide their own 
destinies. But all too often a morbid preoccupation with past grievances 
arouses a spirit of revenge that defrauds certain minorities of freedom 
and obstructs the clear vision of the constructive and peaceful paths 
that lead to national greatness. 

A third obstacle to freedom and peace is found in the inhuman con- 
ditions that prevail among so many millions of the world’s population. 
Poverty, hunger, disease and the bitterness engendered by social in- 
justice is their common lot. Embittered by the contrast between their 
own wretchedness and the wealth of the rich and powerful in their 
own lands, and between the nations, they are ripe for exploitation by 
both the Communists and the extreme nationalists. 

Nor can we be unmindful of the plight of the millions of refugees 
whose present status is a challenge to all who believe in freedom and 
peace. Victims of totalitarian tyranny, deprived of family, of home- 
land, of liberty itself, they pose no threat to the peace and security 
of any land that may be their haven. But continued apathy to the 
problem of their resettlement is a reproach to the conscience of the 
free world. 


Obstacles to Peace at Home 


We must also recognize that conditions at home which threaten 
our moral integrity seriously threaten the cause of freedom and peace. 

Our attention is directed to the subversive and evil forces that may 
undermine the moral strength of the nation. Chief among these cur- 
rently are racial injustice, laxity in home life and discipline, preoccupa- 
tion with the sensual, selfishness and self-seeking in economic life, and 
the excessive desire for weath and ease. 

The forces of religion in this country face no problem more pressing 
than the restoration within our people of respect for the moral law as 
God’s law, and the inculcation of those virtues on which the soundness 
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of family and civic life depends. Reverence for God’s law, the keeping 
of His Commandments, the practice of self-restraint, of justice and 
charity will contribute beyond measure to the strength and unity of our 
country, which are so essential for effective leadership in the cause of 
freedom and of peace. 


Roads to Peace and Freedom 


Although communism is the overriding danger to peace and freedom, 
our preoccupation with communism should not deter us from seeking 
to solve other problems that may endanger peace and freedom. The 
social and economic problems of the world, and particularly those of 
Asia, Africa and some areas in Latin America pose a two-fold challenge 
that can be met. In the first place, our Christian sense of justice and 
mercy impels us to do all that we can to help those who suffer from 
avoidable poverty, ignorance and disease. Secondly, we know that 
tensions engendered by these conditions tend to foment both militant 
nationalism and Communist infiltration. Hungry and desperate people 
may grasp at short-range solutions in the effort to compress within a few 
decades a progress that elsewhere took centuries. 

Our people have been generous in responding to the appeals of the 
afflicted victims of war and famine. But the needs of the world will not 
be met by charitable aid alone. The greater charity is to help people to 
help themselves. Programs of education, technical assistance and de- 
velopmental aid, now being carried out both by individual Govern- 
ments and by international bodies, can do much to build the founda- 
tions for prosperity and peace in nations suffering from poverty and 
hunger. 

In the long run, at least, the cause of peace and freedom so in- 
timately connected with the independence of nations would be better 
served if we could rely less upon programs of governmental aid and 
more on private investment and international trade adequately regulated 
for the good of all nations. In view of such serious problems as the 
pressure of population in some areas upon resources, the world needs 
every element of cooperation and good will to step up production and 
distribution of food and fibers. The potential abundance made possible 
by modern technology should be made a reality, as a result of programs 
inspired by our love of our fellow man and the quest for peace and 
freedom. 


In regard to communism, our goal is nothing less than the conversion 
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of the Communist world. Our moral judgment is absolute: Communism 
is godless, it is aggressive and belligerent, it is unbelievably cruel. Wit- 
ness the commune system in China! Hungary and Tibet are but the 
more recent manifestations of its total disregard for human rights and 
human dignity. Nevertheless, conscious of Christ’s example and the 
infinite power of grace, we pray for the Red persecutors and for the 
persecuted. We wish no conquest except that of the spirit. We wish 
those who constructed the Iron Curtain to tear down the barbed wire and 
the machine gun posts and to join us in the enjoyment of God’s freedom 
and peace. 

Even today there are signs that the tyranny of communism is not 
the same in every nation under its sway. There are indications that 
the spirit of man will not stay crushed. We should storm Heaven with 
prayer and penance, knowing that what to man seems impossible, God 
will grant to those who pray to Him with humble hearts, free of hatred 
and a spirit of revenge. As the early Christians converted their per- 
secutors, we can seek to move those whose hearts seem hardened by 
blasphemous contempt for God and inhuman disregard for their 
fellow men. 


A Rule of Law 


In this spirit, statesmen of the world must continue their often dis- 
heartening quest for peace, reductions in armament, and the introduc- 
tion of the rule of law into the society of nations. They must be firm 
in upholding principle and justice, knowing that appeasement in such 
matters leads only to the peace of the conquered. It is a delusion to 
place hope in seeking real understanding when the true problem is a 
conflict of essential principles, not lack of understanding. 

While negotiating unceasingly for better relations with the Com- 
munist regimes, we must never forget that their system and ours are 
as basically different as slavery and freedom. To palliate the difference 
is to subvert the cause of freedom and peace. Recently the Commu- 
nists have been cleverly veiling the sharp differences between the 
systems, as witnessed by the statement of a member of the Russian 
press group, “our systems are different but there is not a single ob- 
stacle which would deny us peace of friendship or cooperation.” In 
other words, red slavery is only different, not opposed to our system 
of peace and freedom under God. 

Ultimately, the problem of communism as a threat to peace and 
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freedom will be met only when we exemplify the principles that we 
proclaim as Christian members of a nation dedicated to God’s law. There 
must be a searching reappraisal of our devotion to the principles we pro- 
claim. We cannot live as materialists and expect to convert others to our 
system of freedom and peace under God. 

Instead of upholding boldly the principles of peace and freedom 
under God we have emphasized the material fruits of our freedom, mate- 
rial wealth from industrialization and education. Instead of proclaiming 
freedom under God as we did in a more robust time in our history, we 
have so praised a program of supplying machines and calories and 
pleasure that these fruits of freedom and peace are made its substitutes. 
Today throughout the world, too often it is thought that when we speak 
of our American way of life we are speaking only of a high standard 
of living. 

We have often acted in our international relations as if the products 
of industry and methods of production were our only contribution to 
the welfare of our neighbors. We have given the impression that 
material progress is our sovereign if not our exclusive concern. In 
particular, we have fostered industrialization and education as the ends 
and not the means of elevating nations. In so far as we have done this, 
we have tacitly accepted the materialistic philosophy of communism as 
our way of life. We have aimed our efforts at satisfying the body, and, 
paradoxically, have allowed the Communists to capture the minds of men. 

We must convince the world that our industry, our education, our 
technology are made not only to serve the body but the free spirit of 
man, that the grandeur of our heritage and extent of our contribution 
to the world is not measured in dollars and machines, but in the spirit 
of God’s freedom and the dignity of the human person. Our motive in 
gladly pouring out our resources is not simply a natural pity for the 
misery of our fellow man or a damper to conflict, but recognition of 
his dignity as an equal son of God endowed with freedom. 

To accomplish this we must be totally dedicated to our beliefs in 
God, the source of freedom and peace. We must be ready to give our 
country’s principles the same unlimited measure of devotion that led 
to the birth of our nation. Mankind will follow only those who give it a 
higher cause and the leadership of their dedication. It is up to us to give 
that leadership to mankind in the cause of God’s freedom and peace. 
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The World “Population Explosion” 
THE AMERICAN HiERARCHY® 


Fo: THE past several years a campaign of propaganda has been 
gaining momentum to influence international, national, and personal 
opinion in favor of birth-prevention programs. The vehicle for this 
propaganda is the recently coined terror-technique phrase, “population 
explosion.” The phrase, indeed, alerts all to the attention that must be 
given to population pressures, but it also provides a smoke screen 
behind which a moral evil may be foisted on the public and for obscur- 
ing the many factors that must be considered in this vital question. 

More alarming is the present attempt of some representatives of Chris- 
tian bodies who endeavor to elaborate the plan into a theological doc- 
trine which envisages artificial birth prevention within the married state 
as the “will of God.” Strangely too, simply because of these efforts and 
with callous disregard of the thinking of hundreds of millions of Chris- 
tians and others who reject the position, some international and national 
figures have made the statement that artificial birth prevention within 
the married state is gradually becoming acceptable even in the Catholic 
Church. This is simply not true. 

The perennial teaching of the Catholic Church has distinguished 
artificial birth prevention, which is a frustration of the marital act, from 
other forms of control of birth which are morally permissible. Method 
alone, however, is not the only question involved. Equally important 
is the sincere and objective examination of the motives and intentions 
of the couples involved, in view of the nature of the marriage contract 
itself. As long as due recognition is not given to these fundamental 
questions, there can be no genuine understanding of the problem. 

At the present time, too, there is abundant evidence of a systematic, 
concerted effort to convince U.S. public opinion, legislators and policy 
makers that U.S. national agencies, as well as international bodies, 
should provide with public funds and support, assistance in promoting 
artificial birth prevention for economically underdeveloped countries. 


°A statement issued at the close of the annual bishops’ meeting, November 26, 1959. 
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The alleged purpose, as already remarked, is to prevent a hypothetical 
“population explosion.” Experts, however, have not yet reached agree- 
ment on the exact meaning of this phrase. It is still a hypothesis that 
must stand the test of science. Yet, pessimistic population predictors, 
seizing on the popular acceptance of the phrase, take little account of 
economic, social and cultural factors and changes. Moreover, it would 
seem that if the predictors of population explosion wish to avail them- 
selves of the right to foretell population increases, they must concede 
the right to predict production increases of food as well as of employ- 
ment and educational opportunities. 


The position of U.S. Catholics in regard to the growing and needy 
population of the world is a realistic one which is grounded in the 
natural law (which, it should be made clear, is not the law of the 
jungle, as sometimes erroneously supposed) and in respect for the human 
person, his origin, freedom, responsibility and destiny. They believe 
that the goods of the earth were created by God for the use of all men 
and that men should not be arbitrarily tailored to fit a niggling and 
static image of what they are entitled to, as conceived by those who 
are more fortunate, greedy or lazy. The thus far hidden reservoirs of 
science and of the earth unquestionably will be uncovered in this era 
of marvels and offered to humanity by dedicated persons with faith in 
mankind, and not by those seeking short cuts to comfort at the expense 
of the heritage of their own or other peoples. 


U.S. Catholics believe that the promotion of artificial birth prevention 
is a morally, humanly, psychologically and politically disastrous approach 
to the population problem. Not only is such an approach ineffective in 
its own aims, but it spurns the basis of the real solution, sustained effort 
in a sense of human solidarity. Catholics are prepared to dedicate 
themselves to this effort, already so promisingly initiated in national and 
international circles. They will not, however, support any public assis- 
tance, either at home or abroad, to promote artificial birth prevention, 
abortion or sterilization whether through direct aid or by means of 
international organizations. 


> 


The fundamental reason for this position is the well-considered ob- 
jection to promoting a moral evil—an objection not founded solely on any 
typically or exclusively Catholic doctrine, but on the natural law and 
on basic ethical considerations. However, quite apart from the moral 
issue, there are other cogent reasons why Catholics would not wish 
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to see any official support or even favor given such specious methods 
of “assistance.” 

Social. Man himself is the most valuable productive agent. Therefore, 
economic development and progress are best promoted by creating con- 
ditions favorable to his highest development. Such progress implies dis- 
cipline, self-control and the disposition to postpone present satisfactions 
for future gains. The widespread use of contraceptives would hinder 
rather than promote the acquisition of these qualities needed for the 
social and economic changes in underdeveloped countries. 

Immigration. Immigration and emigration—even within the same 
country—have their role to play in solving the population problem. It 
has been said that migration to other countries is no ultimate solution 
because of difficulties of absorbing populations into other economies. 
But it is a matter of record that migration has helped as a solution. 
Sixty million people migrated successfully from Europe to the Americas 
in the last 150 years. When the nomadic Indians roamed the uncultivated 
plains of North America before the coming of these immigrants, the 
entire country with its estimated Indian population of only 500,000 
and its shortage of food, would have been regarded as “overpopulated” 
according to the norms of the exponents of Planned Parenthood. Yet, 
the same plains today are being retired into a “land bank” because 
they are overproductive in a land of 175 millions. It is, therefore, ap- 
parent. that to speak of a population explosion in the United States in 
these circumstances is the sheerest kind of nonsense. 

Political and Psychological. The Soviets in their wooing of economi- 
cally underdeveloped countries do not press artificial birth preven- 
tion propaganda on them as a remedy for their ills. Rather they allure 
them into the Communist orbit by offering education, loans, technical 
assistance and trade, and they boast that their economic system is able 
to use human beings in constructive work and to meet all their needs. 
The Russian delegate to the relatively recent meeting of the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission on Asia and the Far East proclaimed: “The 
key to progress does not lie in a limitation of population through arti- 
ficial reduction of the birth rate, but in the speedy defeat of the economic 
backwardness of these countries.” The Communist record of contempt 
for the value of human life gives the lie to this hypocritical propaganda, 
but to peoples aspiring to economic development and political status, 
the deceit is not immediately evident. Confronted on the one hand by 
the prospect of achieving their goals without sacrificing natural fer- 
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tility and on the other by the insistence that reducing natural fertility 
is essential to the achievement of such goals, how could these peoples 
be reasonably expected to reject communism? Yet, the prophets of 
“population explosion” in alleging that contraception will thwart com- 
munism naively emphasize its specious attractiveness in these areas. 

Food and Agriculture. U.S. Catholics do not wish to ignore or min- 
imize the problem of population pressure, but they do deplore the 
studious omission of adequate reference to the role of modern agricul- 
ture in food production. The “population explosion” alarmists do not 
place in proper focus the idea of increasing the acreage or the acreage 
yield to meet the food demands of an increasing population. By hysteri- 
cal terrorism and bland misrepresentation of data they dismiss these 
ideas as requiring too much time for the development of extensive edu- 
cation and new distribution methods and for the elimination of apathy, 
greed and superstition. Such arguments merely beg the question, for 
the implementation of their own program demands the fulfillment of 
the same conditions. It seems never to dawn on them that in a chronic 
condition where we have more people than food, the logical answer 
would be, not to decrease the number of people but to increase the 
food supply which is almost unlimited in potential. 

We make these observations to direct attention to the very real 
problem of population pressures. Such remarks are not intended to 
exhaust this complex subject, nor to discourage demographers, econo- 
mists, agricultural experts and political scientists in their endeavor to 
solve the problem. Rather our intention is to reaffirm the position of the 
Catholic Church that the only true solutions are those that are morally 
acceptable under the natural law of God. Never should we allow the 
unilateral “guesstimates” of special pleaders to stampede or terrorize the 
United States into a national or international policy inimical to human 
dignity. For the adoption of the morally objectionable means advocated 
to forestall the so-called population explosion may backfire on the 
human race. 
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School Bond Issues* 


Most Rev. JoHn Kine Mussio 
Bishop of Steubenville 


I HAVE been asked to express our diocesan policy in reference to 
public school bond issues. As it is most important that the general 
public as well as our own Catholic people be informed correctly on 
our attitude towards such public school support, we state here once 
again those principles expressed before in our public pronouncements on 
this subject. 

First of all, our general policy is, as it has always been, one of whole- 
hearted support of the public school system of the United States. This 
means that we are ready to give financial assistance as well as moral 
encouragement to everything that is needed for the proper adminis- 
tration and support of this great school system. 

To be specific, we favor any measure that will insure a full living 
wage, with proper social security and liberal pensions, for public school 
teachers, administrative officers, and maintenance employes. We will 
support bond issues for the construction and proper maintenance of 
modern functional school buildings. We believe in the provision for 
proper equipment for teaching and for those technical teaching aids that 
have been proven helpful through proper testing. 

We favor school health programs, lunchroom conveniences, trans- 
portation requirements, and other necessary adjuncts to a common-sense, 
economical school administration. We give our support, moreover, to the 
office of administration that is necessary in order to co-ordinate the 
school program, to supervise its various activities, and to conduct ef- 
ficiently the business of the organization. 

We do not favor experimental educational frills, unnecessary and over- 
lapping services, extravagant building designs, lavish equipment and 
furnishings, any piecemeal patchwork. Nor do we approve of fuzzy 
planning, vague financing or any promotion unrelated to the educa- 
tional program of the public school system. 


*A statement of diocesan policy which appeared in the Steubenville Register, Oc- 
tober 28, 1959. 
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Whenever a bond issue for public school needs is presented to the 
voting public for consideration of its merits, we believe that the matter J sy: 
should be simply and clearly stated. Voters are obliged to study con- § th 
scientiously all matters calling for their vote. This is especially so where J Us 
there is involved an increase in taxes. The voter can give this the serious J on 
attention required only when the matter is clearly presented. sy 
This need for a clear and simple presentation of the issue places a 
responsibility upon those drawing up the school-levy presentation. This sc 
statement should clearly point out to the people exactly what is needed, § p: 
approximately how much the proposed work will cost, and the reasons § of 
behind the need. a] 
We should not be asked to vote for lump amounts accompanied by a § o 





general statement of need. We do not advise our people to vote for 
any general funds or lump sums vaguely labeled for general improve- 
ments, for administration, or for reserve funds. Let the need be stated 
specifically and the cost given for each need mentioned. Then the citi- 
zen can make a reasoned judgment that in the end will redound to 
the best interests of the public school system. 

To state our position briefly and concisely: 

1, We are in favor of all reasonable support of the public school 
system in all of its proper requirements. 

2. The needs of the public school should be presented in a business- 
like manner, specifying the estimated cost for each need as it is listed. 

3. The Bond Issue statement must be clear. All vague, general, and 
confusing presentations should be ignored by the voting public. If the 
presentation confuses you, if after study you don’t know where the 
bond money is going, then vote against the issue. DO NOT VOTE FOR 
BOND ISSUES THAT ARE GENERAL IN NATURE AND VAGUE 
IN SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE. 

4. The voter, with such a clear presentation of need before him, 
should conscientiously judge the matter without prejudice, selfishness, 
or rancor. 

There is yet another consideration I wish to recommend. Before 
voting funds for construction of new schools, it would be prudent for 
our Catholic people, in those localities where the practice of Masonic 
cornerstone laying or dedication services has been followed, to deter- 
mine who is to lay the cornerstone and dedicate the building. If any 
rites are to be used which we in conscience could not attend, then we 
should not give the approval of our vote. 
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We must all be guided by the general principle that the public school 
system, as also our own parochial school organization, is based upon 
the American principle of giving an education to every child in the 
United States who is capable of being educated. We can guarantee this 
only by a conscientious and wholehearted support of the educational 
systems dedicated to this American principle of opportunity for all. 

The above is a statement of our general policy towards all public 
school issues. These remarks are in no way to be considered as having 
particular reference to any bond issue at present up for consideration 
of the public. The general principles given here, however, should be 
applied whenever our Catholic people are asked to tax themselves and 
others for the benefit of the school system. We hope we have been 
of service to you in this presentation of general policy. 


No One-Sided Approach 


Catholics do not claim to have any easy solution for the challenge 
of world population growth that is now being so widely discussed. 

But we do feel that solutions other than contraception have not 
been fully explored. This one-sided approach is offensive to hundreds 
of millions throughout the world since it proposes a method they find 
morally unacceptable as the main solution to the problem. 

In adhering to a morally based position, in spite of the practical 
difficulties that may be raised, Catholics in effect proclaim that such 
an approach ultimately will prove to be the most practical. 

We can see a parallel in medical ethics. Catholic objections to thera- 
peutic abortion forced doctors to seek other methods to treat prob- 
lems, with the result that today many non-Catholic doctors say that 
abortion can be avoided by proper treatment. 

Accordingly, one important step Catholics can take to help meet 
the challenge of underdeveloped countries and their increasing popula- 
tions is to redouble their efforts to remove obstacles to morally accept- 
able methods for dealing with this situation—JoHn F. Cron, S.S., in 
the Carnotic REPorTER, December 11, 1959. 
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